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“THE PILGRIM.” 


Erected by the New England Society in Philadelphia. A Replica of the Statue 
by St. Gaudens in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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Dress Braids 


CHAFFEE’S Brush 
Diecast valewirwenss 
long as the garment, soft, 
bgt will per retain dirt. 
Mi not soil or scra 
the shoes — 8c. per yd. 

CHAFFEE’S Re- 
enforced Velvet 
Edge B ives a 
beanttul, rich bois to any 
garment. aid and 
velvet made yo 
No other velvet braid 
on the market 
compare with it for 
wear — 10c. per yd. 
CHAFFEE’S Silk Dress 

Braids have never equa 
by any other manufacturer. Endless variety of color 
to miatch any g: — 4c. per yd. 

We positivel guagpatee all our posite to wash 
and retain t and luster and not If your 
dealer hasn't Chaffee Tat ee nahh ae ne d 
we will send, post-paid. State number of yards, color and 
kind of braid aoe If possible, send sample of goo: 
CHAFFEE MFG. CO., Willimantic, Cuan: J 
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- THE .. 
SYMBOL OF CONGENIALITY. 


This is the opinion of her majesty, the 


American college girl—an authority undis- 
uted. With a friend to tea, she sets out 
er daintiest china and puts the kettle on to 

boil. Inthe of her other goodies she 

puts a dish of Chocolates. Their 
mission is two fold. The rich coat- 
ingand dainty dipping show off to 


ane advantage among meee glass and c Kha 
decorate. And when the other good 
thiges have been dispensed, the delicately 
avored creams, the combinations of nuts 
and fruit, the caramels, ete., mate the hap- 
piest ending « dainty repast can have. Our 
packages, each one of which bears our seal, 
may be obtained from your confectioner or 
sent direct. Kibbe Bros. Maas. 
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BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


OF BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND 
has the “Growing Habit’ because it 


DOES THINGS. 


It is Ori inal in Method, A i by 
Spirit, gad t : liy Sacccest Fal - 


It teaches its pupils howto earn a good sa nageel 
employment for them, and presents each with a 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


in its Situation — 
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00 $37.00 


Students Enter Any Time. 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue Free. 


Burdett College 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 











Tastes Good and Makes 
Boys Strong. 


20 Cents a Pound. 





If your grocer won’t supply you, 
try another grocer. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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| The ‘‘rock’’ on which the figure stands is of 
| deep green bronze. 


| stated above. e 


| invited to come with their little ones. A com- 
| mittee of women of the church will look after 
| the babies, and the assistant minister will 
| entertain and try to instruct children a little 
|older. The gracious thought takes an obstacle 
| out of the way of many women who would like 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








300 


Poreign Stam: 
mos. sub. to ’s Weekly News, 5 


Pree. All diff. Send 25c. for new 6 
Wi Stamp Mass. 
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‘AMP ALBUMS 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 


and STAMPS ay bi Price-list free. 
Bromfield Street, Boston. 





ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Bo: 

for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, Scien- 
tific Schooland Business. I 
Please address Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, 


. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
thoys. Anew 


ustrated pamphletsent free. 
Mass. 








LEARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. 


Write for Catalogue. 








NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


t. Gaudens’s noble statue of ‘‘The Puritan,”’ | 
most properly the pride of the city of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, will be recalled to its | 
admirers by the cover-page illustration, which 
shows ‘‘The Pilgrim,’’ a statue recently pre- | 
sented to the city of Philadelphia by the New 
England Society of Pennsylvania. It is a 
replica, with some modifications, of the Spring- 
field work, and is quite. as successful an | 
expression as that of the character of the) 
pioneers. Temporarily the statue was placed 
on the south plaza of the city hall, where only | 
three sides of it are visible, but there is little | 
doubt that it will find a suitable environment, | 
the best site the city has to offer. 
The statue is executed in rich light bronze. 


“In Honor of a Noble 
Ancestry’’ is the inscription on the east face of 
the pedestal. On the west face is simply 














‘*Plymouth, 1620,’’ and the tablet on the front 
names the giver and recipient of the statue, as 


A church in Danbury, Connecticut, has set up 
a kindergarten. It will be open during the 
hours of morning service, and mothers who 
have been staying away from church because 
they had small children to care for will be 


to join in Sunday worship. 
& 


he truism that every created thing has its 

uses is recalled by the demand that has | 
arisen in Abington, Massachusetts, for an animal 
which has not heretofore achieved much popu- 
larity. There are large strawberry-fields in 
Abington, and of late they have been invaded 
by a grub-worm, or, as the growers call it, a 
muck-worm, that destroys the vines. Some 
fields have been ruined, cultivators have to keep 
up a continual fight, and now the call has gone 
forth for skunks. One of the sufferers expresses 
a wish that he could turn a hundred in among his 








The Thanksgiving 
Turkey 


will come up to the highest expectations if the 
dressing is made by Bell's receipt. Famous 
domestic scientists, well-known a and good 
cooks everywhere unite in praise of 


BELL’S 


Spiced Poultry 
Seasoning 


which hasbeen the favorite for three generations. 

“For fifty years,’’ says the lady from Penn- 
sylvania, *‘!| have been stuffing turkeys for all 
occasions, and have never in all my experience 
found ——s to equal Bell’s."’ Here is the 
receipt she uses: 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. 


seven or eight slices of white bread; 
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Toast 
yiene in a deep dish, wading butter the size of 








egg. Cover with hot water to melt butter 
and make rend ra right consistency. even 


teaspoonful salt. 
or two raw eggs. 
onion chopped fine. 


ope 
and one even 
Ww yomey stir in one 
For goose or one raw 


wy or 
sure and get Beil’s. 


you buy the 10c 


Peat PR 


THE WM. G. BELL CO., Sole Props., 50-54 Commercial St., BOSTON, MASS. 





. can from your 
you. If he cannot, write us. 
are imitations. 





vines. Skunks would save the situation. They | 
are said to be the only animal that will dig and 
eat the destructive worms. 
& 

Mw engraver in Brockton, Massachusetts, and 

a jeweler in New Haven, Connecticut, 
have just been getting together on an enterprise 
that would be somewhat beyond the average 
artisan. The Brockton man once engraved the 
alphabet three times over on the head of a pin. 
The New Haven man has done wonders equiv- 
alent in his line, but his current achievement 
caps them all. - Inside a common cherry-stone, 
the interior of which measures but a trifle over 
one-eighth of an inch in length, he has packed 
twenty-four dozen miniature spoons, solid silver, 
of his own workmanship—of most artistic work- | 
manship, too, say those who have examined 
them under the magnifying-glass. The Brockton 
expert is to engrave names and addresses on 
the spoons. e 


CF pew ought to be a million sheep in Con- 
necticut to-day,’’ is the conclusion of a 
city newspaper which reports the destruction 
of a valuable flock in Norwich—‘‘practically 
wiped out by dogs.’” There were more than a 
hundred -in that flock, and other flocks in the 
same locality have either been destroyed or made 
so wild as to be of little value. Curs of low 
degree, with an insatiable appetite for mutton, 
do a great deal of harm in all these states, and 
if the legislatures can work out the problem of 
their elimination it will be a step distinctly 
worth while. Perhaps if a sheep-killing dog 
could be killed on conviction of the first offense, 
and if his owner could be held strictly respon- 
sible for all the damage done, the industry of 
sheep-grazing would once more assume sub- 


stantial proportions. e 


here was a golden wedding celebration in 

Bristol, Connecticut, the other evening, at 
which the feature of interest was not the gift 
or the supper, or the speeches by the host’s 
comrades in the Civil War, but the room in 
which the reception was held. The contents 
of the room, it is said, were exactly the same as 
when the couple stood up to be married, and 
the paper had been on the walls for sixty years. 
An authority on hygiene might not unreservedly 
applaud, even though the same persons con- 
tinually inhabited the house. Yet there is 
something pleasing in the idea of freedom from 
the whims that keep the paper-hanger always 
in sight and make the upholsterer a regular 
visitor. To choose with deliberation and try 
to get the best, and then to take care of one’s 
possessions and grow into one’s surroundings— 
this is not necessarily to fossilize, and it is a 
way to avoid many of life’s needless worries. 













Not a shadow 
of doubt of the economy of using 


BENSDORP’S 
ROYAL Coco A DUTCH 


The Cocoa with the YELLOW Wrapper. 


Try ere (Blue Label 
Cooking Chocolate ) 
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SAR 


GLOVES 


The kind almost universally worn bv electric 
motor-men, and equally adapted to a thousand 
other uses—on the farm, in the woods, handling 
iron or lumber, digging, mason or stone work, 
trucking, handling freight, etc. Made from 
cordovan horsehide and tanned by a special 
process, producing a leather that is not injured 
by water or steam and will 


“WEAR LIKE IRON.” 


No matter how wet you get them, they will be 
soft and pliable as ever when dried. Open on 
the back, seams double sewed with best thread; 
re-enforced around the thumb, made with the 
“Porter-pull” fastener—the handiest glove- 
fastener made. If you haven’t worn Saranac Gloves 
try them this winter, and see how much more comfort 
and wear you get out of Saranacs than from the 
gloves you usually buy. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 
But ask him first; it’s handier. 


PARKER BROTHERS & COMPANY, Littleton, N. H. 





~ £9, 


Write us. 
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TT HE Ski-di band of the 
Pawnees had swarmed 
back very early to the 
Upper Village, loudly cheerful, 
for they had never known a better 
winter’s hunt. Every night the 
men feasted, and the entertaining 
was not confined solely to their 
own band. Often a long file of 
warriors, plumed and painted, 
passed to and from the Lower 
Village. The rattle of the buffalo 
drum and the sound of voices in 
prayer or oration could be heard 
above the usual noises. 

One afternoon Black Warrior 
had given the last of a series of feasts, and 
now Flying Eagle sat lazily in his father- 
in-law’s lodge and wondered why he felt so 
stupid. For the present he had nothing to 
do. The larder was full, and he was well 
supplied with arrows. It was high time 
for another war party to follow that which 
had started from the hunting-grounds; but 
until some one suggested it, Flying Eagle 
meant to rest and enjoy himself. 

So he leaned indolently back and watched 
Little Moccasin with dreamy eyes, as she 
pattered about, sorting out the mother-corn 
for the spring planting. Her happy face 
was framed by two big braids, which shone 
from much combing. She still wore the 
little ornaments put on when she married 
Flying Eagle, and the vermilion paint in 
the parting of her hair was as fresh and 
bright as in her girlhood. 

It was evident that life would never be as 
hard for her as for most Indian women, for 
when she failed to lift a heavy pot, a brawny 
arm came from behind her and tossed it into 
place. She turned half-way to thank Fly- 
ing Eagle with a glance, but stopped, for 
Kit-uks, The Beaver, stood within the lodge 
and jeered at her husband. 

“*Since when has Flying Eagle turned 
squaw ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Since it was needed,’”? was the cool 
reply. 

‘*Needed! Ugh! Pawnee men do not 
defile themselves with cooking-pots.’’ 

Flying Eagle’s black eyes glittered as he 
crowded the unwelcome guest outside the 
threshold to demand savagely, ‘‘Have you 
never known of Pit-u-le-shar-u, Chief-of- 
Men, our best and greatest? Go, if you 
dare, and call him ‘squaw,’ for his goodness 
to his women. ’’ 

But Kit-uks was not anxious to have 
trouble with the old giant of the Lower 
Village. With one more laugh of derision 
he swaggered on to the medicine-lodge, 
where he was learning the mysteries. 

Flying Eagle watched him with angry 
eyes. What was Kit-uks, that he should 
criticize his betters? He had sprung from 
even a lower level than Flying Eagle. 
Before his crooked doorway hung a grimy, 
tattered buffalo hide, from which the family 
emblem had disappeared long ago. 

Flying Eagle knew that Kit-uks would have 
been beneath notice if it had not been for his 
well-to-do and childless uncle, Standing Bear, 
who had decided to make his nephew of some 
importance among the Ski-di. Standing Bear 
gave many horses to the doctors, and they were 
teaching the nephew their lore. 

‘*He grows big in mind too fast,’’ thought 
Flying Eagle. ‘‘When he is real medicine, then 
he may hold back the whole tribe in full sight 
of the buffalo; but that is not yet.’’ 

‘* Flying Eagle,’’ called Little Moccasin, 
**yvour eyes are good! Look to the hill, Ski-ri-ki. 
The watchers for the war party make signals. ’’ 

He bounded up and stood with straining eyes, 
reading the news, and announcing to Little 
Moccasin the meaning of each sign. 

**One of the party—returns— with scalps—and 
horses. The others—have gone on. He who 
comes is Big Elk.’’ 

‘*Big Elk, the faint heart!’’ 

**So it reads. Stay here until I come again.’’ 

Breaking into a dog-trot, Flying Eagle passed 
through the excited village. When he reached 
the hill, Big Elk was close at hand, surrounded 
by his captive herd, and holding before him a 
cedar pole decorated with scalps. 

Flying Eagle could hardly believe his eyes, 
but it was surely Big Elk who slouched forward 
on the finest horse and grinned apologetically. 
In the hour of his triumph he looked meaner 
than ever, and Flying Eagle felt sure that Big 
Elk had never honestly won so much property. 

Wedging his way through the crowd, Flying 
Eagle reached the hero, and made a few shrewd 
inquiries about his exploits. But Big Elk pre- 
tended to be overwhelmed by the people, and 
turned away from his questioner. 

It was dark when Flying Eagle stalked into 





| slowly,” said the old chief. 
| not easy in his mind.’’ 











IIl. 


“SINCE WHEN HAS 
FLYING EAGLE 
TURNED SQUAW?" 


his own lodge and asked Little Moccasin about 
her father. 

**He rests.’? She pointed to Bear Chief’s 
sleeping-place, which was closed by the bulrush 
matting. 

Flying Eagle went to the drawn curtain, and 
called softly, ‘‘A-ti-us! A-ti-us!’’ 

From the inner blackness a deep voice an- 
swered, ‘‘Enter!’’ 

In the darkness of the closet-like room, Flying 


Eagle took a seat on the bed beside his father- | 


in-law, and waited in polite silence for the old 
man to speak. 


‘*Well,’’ said Bear Chief, ‘‘what is it, son?’’ | 


‘*Big Elk is back with scalps and horses. ’’ 

“I had heard. But what is it that makes 
you poor in mind, my son?’’ 

“*He could not have taken them in honest 
warfare. ’’ 

‘*There are two other ways—by theft from 
a companion, or by murdering friends in other 
tribes. Both are so serious as to be almost 
unknown. Do you think it possible?’’ 

**No, and yet — 
he came into the village ?’’ 

Theold man made a gesture of assent. 
you other matters to*discuss?’’ he asked. 

Flying Eagle took the hint. ‘‘ No,’’ he 
answered, as he passed outside, leaving Bear 
Chief to think the matter over alone. 

An hour later the old man came into the lodge 
room. ‘‘I have thought of a third way,’’ he 
said, quietly, to Flying Eagle. ‘‘Tell the crier 
to summon Big Elk secretly. Bid him bring 
the scalps. Send the women away, but remain 
yourself. ’’ 

The two sat down and waited. ‘‘He comes 
‘*Perhaps he is 


A shuffling of moccasins down the long, 


tunnel-like entrance announced the crier and his | 
Bear Chief dismissed the messenger | 


companion. 


BIG MEDICINE. 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


Did you see Big Elk when 


‘*Had | 





and turned his cold, beady eyes on Big Elk, 
who shifted uneasily from one foot to the other 
under the keen scrutiny of his chief. 

‘It is men like you who bring discredit on 
the Pawnees,’’ said Bear Chief. ‘‘You came 
to a camp of dead men. You took their scalps. 
You took their unprotected ponies. Now you 
come back.a warrior and a hero, Let me see 
your scalps.’’ 

Big Elk stood ashy gray and speechless, 
trembling from head to foot. 

“Give me the scalps!’’ commanded Bear 
| nace 
| Chief, sternly. 
studied them critically. 





a catch in his voice. 
possessed by the Evil Spirit. They died of the 
smallpox. And you have brought it home to | 
your own people.’’ 

But Big Elk was beyond reproaches. 


Bear Chief spurned him aside with his foot. 

**Get up, dog!’’ he commanded. ‘‘ Leave the 
village. Take your precious scalps. May 
Ti-ra-wa deal with you as you have dealt with 
us this day. Begone!’’ 

Big Elk sneaked out through the passageway 
into the darkness, and Bear Chief turned to 
Flying Eagle with grave and heavy eyes. ‘‘It 
is the worst,”’ he said. ‘‘’l'i-ra-wa be merciful !’’ 

‘*Send for the doctors, atius!’’ pleaded Flying 
Eagle. ‘‘Perhaps it is not too late. 
Spirit has been with us so short a time. 
doctors may scare him away.’’ 

The old man shook his head. ‘‘They shall 
do their best,’’ he answered, ‘‘but they have 

| small power over this one spirit. I have lived 
;many seasons. I know this Evil One. See, 
here are his arrow-marks,’’ and Bear Chief 
pointed to his own deeply pitted face. ‘‘The 
medicine-men must dance and the priests offer 


The 


THREE, wee OF THE PAW NEE 





In deep silence the old man | 
| He grows great, 
‘*Tt is worse than I thought,’’ he said, with | day. 
‘*These dead men were | pod before the bursting time. 





He lay | 
| writhing by the fireplace, his cowardly soul| with prayer and fasting. 
sickened at the mere mention of the plague. | Evil Spirit is so powerful. 





prayer and sacrifices. You,’’ he 
turned to Flying Eagle hopefully, 

“*you have been favored lately by 
Ti-ra-wa. Pray for our people. 
| go to the medicine-lodge.’ 

But after days of prayer and 
fasting and dancing, the plague 
came, 

“it Sun Chief himself!’’ 
gasped a messenger, on the thresh- 
old of the medicine-lodge. ‘‘He 
is possessed of the Evil Spirit. 
Come quickly !’’ 

No one who is sheltered by 
civilization can dream what small- 
pox means to the Indians. The 

Ski-di were stricken down by hundreds. 
Many died of thirst and hunger, because no 
one had been left alive in their lodges to 
serve them. ‘Those who lived in isolated 
houses on the outskirts of the village often 
grew too sick to protect themselves or their 
dead and dying from the wolves. 

But during all this time of bitter trial 
one man grew sleek and prosperous. Death 
had entered even into the medicine-lodge, 
and Kit-uks alone remained to represent the 
order of doctors. 

The people, in despair of anything better, 
bought his services with robes, horses and 
ornaments. Kit-uks had become the richest 
of the Ski-di. 

Life would have been perfect for the 
young medicine-man if he had not feared 
the smallpox and Flying Eagle. Since so 
many of the great men had died, Kit-uks 
aspired to be supreme among the Ski-di; 
but Flying Eagle, being popular, stood in 
the way. . 

It was whispered among the people that 
Flying Eagle might be head chief at the 
death of his father-in-law, which seemed 
near even to Bear Chief. 

**Son!’’ he called one morning, 
daybreak. 

Flying Eagle rose quickly and stumbled 
across the dark lodge room to the old man’s 
chamber. ‘‘Here, atius!’’ he answered, 
gently. 

**I would speak with you, my son. The 
time is short. Before the full moon I go 
to Ti-ra-wa. Nay, do not grieve, child, 
for it is good. I grow weary, and I would 
see Ti-ra-wa. The other chiefs know. 
When I am gone you must take my place 
in council. It is agreed.’’ 

‘*Ti-ra-wa grant that the time be long 
in coming,’’ answered Flying Eagle, fer- 
vently. 

‘*But it is near,’”’ insisted Bear Chief, 
‘fas the hide is to the back of the buffalo. 
Make no more protests. If you must mourn, 
wait until it is over. Now we must talk of 
our people, the Ski-di. 

‘*Ti-ra-wa was good when he sent you 
my way,’’ the old man went on. ‘‘Time 

was when I grieved for a son. Not now. 
Many men in the head chief’s place would 
think only of themselves. You will not. You 
must look after the Ski-di as if they were chil- 
dren—which they are. We would not tell them 
so, but you and I, and two others, know that 
they are but children. You must be their 
father. ’’ 

The old man waited a moment, but Flying 
Eagle could not trust his voice to answer, and 
Bear Chief seemed to understand. 

‘*When you need wise counsel, my son, go to 
Pipe Chief or toGood Sky. Beware of Kit-uks. 
like the mushroom, in one 
like the milk weed 
And the plague? 






is 


before 


He swells with vanity, 
| How are they that suffer?’’ 
‘*As bad as ever, atius. 
<i-di left to govern. ad 

**No fault of yours. You have grown weak 
I fear for you, the 
I have thought of 


There may be no 





one more effort for our people. ’’ 


The Evil | 


“Yes, atius?’’ 

‘*Take my best ornaments, the necklace of 
bear’s claws and the bow-case of panther’s hide, 
as a gift to The Animals. They have taught 
our doctors much medicine, which Ti-ra-wa 
himself taught them. Go to the under lodge 
of the boiling water, to Pa-howa, heave in my 
gifts and sleep beside them. Perhaps Ti-ra-wa 
will take pity and send one of The Animals to 
you in a dream. I have spoken all. Go with 
the daybreak. You need not talk. 1 read what 
your heart would say of me. It is very good. 
Go, and farewell!’’ 

Flying Eagle waited a moment before he 
answered, briefly and bravely, ‘‘ You have been 
all things good and great to me. I shall never 
forget. Farewell, atius!’’ 

Flying Eagle, once outside, saw a long thread 
of daylight on the horizon. After he had 
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mounted his horse he tossed the panther bow- | 
ease over his back and put on the bear-claw | 
necklace, 

Hour after hour he rode southward, through 
day and night and day again, until he saw 
Pa-howa, a mound shaped like a lodge roof 
with the regulation smoke-hole in its center. 


Flying Eagle threw himself face downward | 


at the opening, and peered below. Deep in the 
darkness he could see a glint of water. He 
watched it for a long time before he raised his 
voice and told The Animals of his errand. As 
his last words reverberated through the cavern 
he tossed in the necklace of bear’s claws, and 
listened intently to the splash and tinkle as 
it fell. 

The bow-case of panther’s skin went next, 
weighted with a heavy stone. 

Then as he watched it the water began to rise, 
as was perfectly natural ; but to the young Indian 
it was a sign from The Animals. He waited 
breathlessly while the water crept upward 
slowly, until it reached the rim and overflowed 
toward the river. Then Flying Eagle ran and 
sprinkled himself with this water, which was 
known to be big medicine. 

With a sigh of satisfaction he lay wearily 
down on the lodge roof of The Animals, drew 
his robe well over his head and waited for 
sleep. 

It was slow in coming, but at last Flying 
Eagle slept in earnest. When he awoke he lay 
for a time blinking at the cloudless sky. The 
Animals had told him nothing. Wait; it must 
be they who were telling him even now to go to 
the white man’s doctor. He started eagerly for 
his horse. 

When he reached the settlement it was again 
nearly morning. Only one light was burning, 
but it shone out from the open door of the tiny, 
unpainted, unplastered office of Doctor Dent. 
Flying Eagle stopped his jaded horse and dis- 
mounted. 

‘*How!’’ he said, as he stepped noiselessly 
over the threshold. 

The doctor started and looked up. ‘‘How, 
Ski-di!’’ he answered. ‘‘Folks sick out your 
way? Sit down and tell me.’ 

Flying Eagle stated the condition of his tribe 
as briefly as possible. 

‘* Smallpox, eh?’’ said the little doctor. 
‘*Well, I guess so. Got just the stuff for you, 
but your people won’t take it, because it will 
make them sick and sore at first. They will 
think it is bad medicine. ’’ 

But Flying Eagle pleaded, and he sat listening 
with grave and weary eyes while the doctor 
explained in simple terms about the virus and 
vaccination. 

The little man even offered to go along and 
help, but Flying Eagle knew that his people 
would distrust a white medicine-man. 

‘*And see here, Ski-di, I reckon I had better 
vaccinate you now. Men of your stamp aren’t 
any too common even among the Pawnees, and 
they can’t spare you. 

‘‘We do it this way,’’ continued the doctor, 
making quick punctures in the Indian’s bare 
arm. ‘‘There you are. And if I were you, 
I'd tell the folks that those little holes are made 
to let the demon out. It’s about the truth, 
and more in their line of thinking. Well, that’s 
all. So-long, Ski-di!’’ 

‘Your horse,’’ said Flying Eagle, pointing 
to his own pony. ‘‘Bring more by and by.’’ 

“*Now look here, chief, if your people are 
as sick as you say, you’ve no time to lose. Ride 
home, and bring the pony back some other 
day.’’ 

Flying Eagle thanked him with a glance, 
and sprang upon the pony. 

All the people who still had hope of relief 
came out to meet Flying Eagle. All day long 
they thronged about him, eager to try the new 
witehcraft. And for many days afterward 
Kit-uks hung on the outskirts of the crowd, and 
tried to turn the people from the new medicine. 
But in spite of their swollen arms, the Ski-di 
were satisfied that Flying Eagle had brought 
them big medicine from The Animals at Pa- 
howa. ’ 

In time the smallpox éeased spreading, and 
the sick began to recover. Then the Ski-di 
rejoiced and praised Flying Eagle greatly. 

One day, as he sat before the lodge, enjoying 
the signs of returning health in the village, a 
messenger came running and crying. ‘‘It is 
Kit-uks. himself. He scorned your witch- 
craft. Now he dies of the demon. Come 
quickly !’’ 

“Tt is too late,’’ answered Flying Eagle, re- 
membering that he had not seen Kit-uks for 
several days. ‘‘It is too late, but I come.’’ 

An ominous silence reigned over the mighty 
medicine - lodge. 


on alone, down the echoing passageway. Lifting 
the inner curtain, he stood and waited. Noth- 
ing stirred in the silence. From the smoke-hole 


far overhead a band of sunlight quivered into | 


the dark room and touched the dusty cinders 
on the floor. 


Stepping into the clearer light, Flying Eagle | this year I’ll see that the dinner doesn’t drag | 


looked about anxiously for Kit-uks. Suddenly 
an arrow whistled from the blackness beyond. 
It passed through his bonnet of eagle feathers. 
Before he could turn, another took a nick out 
of one of his ears. 
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At the black entrance the | 
messenger turned back, but Flying Eagle went | 
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| and disfigured almost beyond recognition, reeled 
into the sunlight. He tried to follow his rival, 
| but it was useless. The hunting-knife fell from | 
his hand, and his legs doubled under him as 
he pitched forward, dead, among the dusty 
embers. The man who watched him sighed 
heavily. 

‘‘Flying Eagle!’’ called a deferential voice 





| from the doorway. ‘‘The council waits. Will 
| you come, Le Shar?’’ 

Flying Eagle started. The man had called 
him ‘‘Le Shar.’”’ Then Bear Chief must be 


dead, and he himself had gained the pinnacle 
of fame among his people. 

With another deep sigh Flying Eagle, the 
head chief, turned to meet the future. 











os 1 (Ww HAT are you 
going to give 

@ERG everybody 
this Christmas, Margaret?’’ asked Mrs. Greg- 
ory, panting slightly from her brisk walk. 
“No, I can’t think of sitting down. Mother 
is keeping the children for me this afternoon, 
and I must hurry. I’m going down to Smith’s 
to look at the bargains in handkerchiefs if 
there is any hope of.getting near the counters. 
Sometimes I’m wicked enough to wish Christ- 
mas came only once in ten years. Put your 
wraps on and come with me. You'll want 
some handkerchiefs, too.’’ 

‘‘Tam not going to buy a single thing this —’’ 
began Mrs. Reeder, but her friend interrupted 
with a little: scream. 

‘*Goodness gracious, Margaret! You don’t 
mean to say you’re going to disappoint 
your poor little children and have no 
Christmas this year? I know there are 
women who say holidays are a burden 
and a nuisance, but I never suspected 
this of you. I’d rather-work my fingers 
to the bone than be heathenish enough to 
miss the Christmas spirit. You’ll change 
your mind, won’t you, dear?”’ 

‘‘No, I sha’n’t change my mind,” 
said Mrs. Reeder, laughing, although 
the tears trembled in Mrs. Gregory’s 
eyes. ‘‘You little goose, I have my 
presents all ready this minute, so I don’t 
have to buy. Come up to the spare room 
and see them. ’’ 

‘*Well, if you aren’t ‘forehanded,’ as 
my grandmother used to say!’’ Mrs. 
Gregory surveyed in admiration the 
array spread out on the bed, dressing- 
table and wash-stand. ‘‘Every single 
thing ready, and I don’t suppose you 
hurried a bit.’’ 

‘*Not a bit,’’ said Mrs. Reeder, com- 
placently. ‘‘I picked up a bargain bere 
and there, beginning as long ago as last 
January, and here is the result. I spent 
just fifteen dollars less than last year 
and have better things. I was a wreck 
last Christmas, and 1 determined never 
to let it happen again. Mamie’s dolls 
are all dressed, and Harold’s toys are 
in this drawer. 

‘And what is more,’’ she went on, 
warming up to the subject, ‘‘my fruit- 
cake is made, my mince-meat ripening 
in the storeroom, and the plum pudding 
is ready to be steamed on Christmas day. 
Even the string, tissue-paper and ribbons 
are here in this box, and the cards all 
written. For once I intend to enjoy 
Christmas. ’’ 

‘*And you don’t even intend to go 
down-town?’’ 

‘*Indeed I don’t! What in the world 
do I want to drag myself through the mobs 
that rush here and there, and everywhere, 
for? You spend your money for things you 
don’t want, and lose all the Christmas spirit 
in your anxiety for fear you’ll forget some- 
thing. It doesn’t pay, and I’ll never do it 
again.’’ 

An hour after Mrs. Gregory had torn herself 
from the fascinating display of silk pillows, 
embroidered jewel-cases, knitted and crocheted 
things that adorned her friend’s spare chamber, 
and was down-town vainly struggling for a 
place at the handkerchief counter, the telephone 





like this: 


things ready, and I thought instantly you would | 


poor on Christmas day. 
have you. 
now you have no decent excuse. Two days’ 
work will do everything, and you can appoint 
your own committees. If I live through this 
holiday season I shall adopt your plan next 
year. So much obliged for your help. Good- 
by 1? 

Mrs. Reeder walked away with a very injured 
expression. 

‘*She wouldn’t let me get a word in edge- 
| wise!’’ she remarked to herself, crossly. ‘‘Oh, 
| well, 1 suppose I’ll have time for that, and | 





as it usually does. I’ll make out the menu 
right away, and order the things so there will | 
be no trouble. ’’ 

‘*Margaret, could you keep the baby for me 
' this afternoon ?’’ asked her sister-in-law, walk- | 


By Hilda Richmond 






asking such a thing, but 
I know you have no 
shopping this year on - 
your hands. Lucky woman! I wish you could 
see my list. I’ve got to run down to the 
handkerchief sale, and it’s the girl’s afternoon 
out. Floyd will be a good boy for aunty, won’t 
you, darling? He’ll sit on the floor with a 
few playthings as soon as he forgets that I’m 
not with him, and have a fine time. No, no, 
baby! Can’t go to-day. Imagine taking a 
child into that jam! Just let him howl and 
go on with your work, Margaret. Good-by!’’ 
The baby finally consented to look over the 
assortment of playthings which his aunt placed 
before him, and she returned to the sheet of paper 
on which ‘‘turkey’’ was the sole word written. 





“‘Of course we must have cranberry sauce; but 


WwW. F. STECHER. 


“MERRY CHRISTMAS!” 


Mrs. Tuttle always wants to prepare that 
because it’s easy, and then sends it half-done 
and sour. I’ll take it myself this year and see 
that it is made properly. Floyd, take that 
marble right out of your mouth! Where did 
you find Harold’s bag? Give the marble to 
aunty, deary! There, there, don’tecry! Aunty 
will find another pretty for baby. Where was 
1? Oh, yes, turkey and cranberry sauce. I’ll 
check off those two things right away. Did 
the baby bump his head? Come to aunty! I 
might as well wait till Bess comes back, for 





bell rang, and Mrs. Reeder heard something | 





have time to manage the dinner we give to the | 
No, I really must | 
It is so hard to get workers, and | 


I’ll get nothing done with this rascal to bother 
me. *’ 
‘*Margaret, didn’t I hear you tell some one 


‘Is this you, Mrs. Reeder? Mrs. Gregory | that you have your Christmas gifts all ready ?’’ 
was just telling me you have all your Christmas | inquired Mr. Reeder that night. 


**If you have, 
I’d like to entertain Joe Forester about the 
twenty-third. He’s to be in town for three 
or four days, and I’d like to get the old crowd 
together in his honor. I never would dream of 
asking him in the usual rumpus and clutter, 
though. ’’ 

“*T can easily manage the dinner, for I have 
really nothing on my hands but the dinner at 
the church and decorating the house. I don’t 
see how | lived other years. Bess left the baby 
with me to-day while she did a little shopping, 
and when she came back she looked ready to 
drop. I’m going to see this year that the Aid 
| Society dinner is a success, and that is all I} 
shall undertake. ’’ 

‘I’m glad to hear you say that, dear. If you 
think the dinner for Joe will be too much, we 

won’t undertake it.’’ 

| “No, I positively will not help trim the 
| tree,”? said Mrs. Reeder, when a busy church 
worker implored her aid. ‘‘I have hired a | 





Flying Eagle leaped backward into the | | ing in while Mrs. Reeder was debating whether | _ professional decorator to trim my own house, | 


shadow. 
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Christmas. We intend to keep the day this 
year with the true Christmas spirit. ’’ 

These sensible sentences were lost on the 
woman, for she was already rushing away to 
secure a helper who was not enlightened on 
the subject of observing holidays; but Mrs. 
Reeder only smiled. 

‘*Nothing shall break my resolution,’ she 
said, firmly. ‘‘I have rushed round doing all 
sorts of impossible things for the last time. I 
am so glad I thought of hiring a man to deco- 
rate the house and trim the tree, for that is 
sucha task. The money I saved on the presents 
will more than pay for that, and I have half a 
mind to get Mrs. Pinckney to manage the Aid 
Society dinner for me. The things are all 
ordered, and she would be glad of the chance 
to make a little extra money.’’ 

**Il wish you would,’’ remarked Mr. Reeder. 
‘*Last year we had to have our dinner quite 
late, so that you could help down there, I 
remember, and then you were too tired to enjoy 
anything. ’’ 

‘*I was more worried than tired because we 
ran out of food. This year I have ordered 
enough of everything, and I’ll telephone Mrs. 
Pinckney early in the morning. ’’ 

Margaret Reeder’s life flowed serenely along 
through the crisp December days, and the time 
actually dragged on her hands. Faded Mrs. 
Pinckney, who went out to service, and was 
known in many households as ‘‘the emergency 
woman,’’ thankfully folded three one-dollar 
bills in her lean purse and took charge of the 
dinner preparations; and Mrs. Reeder thought 
complacently that two women were 
happier by the transaction. Bess left 
Floyd to the tender mercies of black 
Mary or bundled him along on tire- 
some shopping tours, and the uneventful 
days succeeded one another almost mon- 
otonously. 

‘‘Joe can’t come till February, he 
finds,’’ announced Mr. Reeder, at dinner 
one evening. ‘‘Too much Christmas 
preparation, and he can’t get off. How 
much better our plan is! I’m surprised 
we didn’t think of this years ago.’’ 

The next day Mrs. Reeder resolutely 
got out some white sewing usually re- 
served for the stormy days of March, 
and set to work with a will. She chose 
a back room, where the hurrying throng 
of shoppers could not be seen, and sewed 
diligently from morning till night during 
the tedious days that followed. 

Even when half the men from the 
florist’s took possession of the house, and 
hastily hung wreaths of holly and fes- 
toons of smilax in convenient places, she 
rattled along with her machine as fast 
as possible. 

**This is what I call something like,’’ 
said Mr. Reeder, rubbing his hands 
before the glowing fire that night. ‘‘Do 
you remember how I used to rush home 
pell-mell, and we scratched our hands 
with evergreen till late at night, putting 
up this stuff? Is the tree ready? No, 
I don’t care to see it. I’m glad it’s out 
of the way. I have some important 
work at the office this evening and 
won’t be home till late. Don’t sit up 
for me.’’ 

On the afternoon of December 24th 
Charles Reeder had occasion to go home 
for some old books he had promised a 
young law student, and he was aston- 
ished to hear the sewing-machine going 
like mad as he searched in the storeroom 
for the books. He knew the servants were 
out joyfully buying presents, and it seemed 
incredible that on the day before Christmas his 
wife should be in such frantic haste as to be 
sewing like that. 

‘*Margaret!’’ he exclaimed in surprise, open- 
ing the door of a small back bedroom. ‘‘What 
are you doing, child ?’’ 

“I’m trying to forget the unkind things you 
said last night!’’ sobbed Mrs. Reeder, turning 
her tear-stained face toward her husband. ‘‘I 
never thought you could be so cruel.’’ 

‘*Cruel! What on earth do you mean, 
Margaret? I didn’t say anything that I re- 
member. Nothing to make you act like this, 
anyway. ” 

‘*You said you were glad the house was 
trimmed and you didn’t have to help!’’ wailed 
Mrs. Reeder. ‘‘You forgot to kiss me under 
the mistletoe, and you didn’t want to see the 
tree. I never thought the time would come 
when you would be glad you didn’t have to 
help hang holly and evergreen. We used to 
have such good times together, and you used 
to carry a little sprig of mistletoe in your 
pocket to put on my hair when you met me 
anywhere in the house. I am too miserable to 
livel’’ 

‘*But you said —’ 

“Yes, and you’ll al me about that always. 
As if I hadn’t suffered enough! I’ve been 
horrid to Bess, and let her take the baby shop- 
ping with her every day, when I might have 
kept him as well as not, and I refused to dress 
even one tiny doll for the mission tree, and I 
missed all the bargains in the stores because 
I didn’t need anything; and worst of all, I’ve 
boasted about my wonderful plan when I was 
longing to go with the crowd and have a good 


A moment later Kit-uks, swollen | to have pickles or slaw. ‘‘I wouldn’t think of | so that for once I shall not be fagged out on |time. Talk about having the Christmas spirit! 
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The most forlorn woman, dragging from store 
to store with a baby and a load of bundles, is 
happier this minute than I am. I hate the 
very sight of the heap of prim bundles in the 
spare room !’? 

Her voice rose to a despairing wail; but her 
husband was thinking faster than he ever did 
in the court-room, and by the time she was 
weeping hysterically on his shoulder his plans 
were made. 

With a diplomacy worthy of the most skilled 
master of that smooth art, he patted her back 
and said, soothingly : 

‘*‘Never mind, darling! I haven’t bought 
all my own presents yet, and should like a 
little help. Put on your coat and we’ll hurry 
down-town. You can buy a dozen dolls for 
the mission tree to make up for the ones you 
didn’t dress. ’’ 

An hour later the tear-stains had disappeared, 
and husband and wife were laden with all 
sorts and sizes of Christmas bundles. The 
white sewing was forgotten, and all the unhap- 
piness of the past weeks slipped from Margaret’s 
shoulders like a garment. 

**You here!’’ gasped a woman, pulling at 
Mrs. Reeder’s coat. ‘'I thought you said you 
had all your things. Mrs. Pinckney sent the 
three dollars up to me that you gave her, and 
said she couldn’t manage the dinner to-morrow. 
Do you suppose Mrs. Martin will be able to 
come ?”” 

**T’ll be there bright and early myself,’’ said 
Mrs. Reeder, joyfully, ‘‘and Charles will help 
me. Send the money back to Mrs. Pinckney, 
and tell her to spend it for Christmas. Good-by! 
We have dozens of errands yet.’’ 

‘*I’m so relieved !’’ called the speaker, as she 
was hurried away in the crowd. ‘‘Next year 
I intend to try your plan.’’ 

**You’ll regret it if you do,’’ said a clear 
voice, and then the crowd parted them. ‘‘Are 
you coming, Charlie? Isn’t this too lovely for 
anything? Merry Christmas, Bess! I’m sen- 
sible at last.’’ 

Late Christmas eve the weary couple dragged 
their tired feet up the steps of their home. 
Mrs. Reeder was in the gayest spirits; and 
looking back over the past month, her husband 
wondered why he had not noticed the great 
change in his cheerful wife. He set the two 
great baskets he carried down in the softly 
falling snow and fumbled for the key, while he 
watched the crowd of shoppers who still hurried 
down to buy in the crowded stores. His pocket- 
book was almost empty, but the radiant smile 
on his wife’s face more than paid for the 
vanished bills. 

From his vest pocket he managed to extract 
a limp and ragged sprig of mistletoe that he 
had captured with rare inspiration from a 
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HEN you first see the 

beaver you are likely to 
ERNE feel that you already 
have some slight acquaintance 
with him, and then, searching 
your memory, you will probably 
find you have been thinking of 
the muskrat. Indeed, the animals 
have many points of resemblance, and except 
that the muskrat’s tail is narrower, and longer 
in proportion, he is an excellent miniature 
portrait of his bigger and more valuable cousin, 
the beaver. 

‘The hirsute face of the muskrat, grim with its 
small, deep-set eyes and grinning incisors, his 
long, brown, shining fur and soft under-coat of 
drab, his scaly shanks and webbed feet, his whole 
rounded clumsy form make a faithful reproduc- 
tion in small of the larger animal. On land 
both have the same awkward, waddling gait; 
in the more congenial element both swim with 
the same rapid, even stroke, and dive with equal 
startling, lightning-like rapidity. The muskrat 
builds for a season’s use a neat and comfortable 
house, but it provides no entrance, such as there 
is in the beaver’s domicile, for the carrying 
in and out of food. The muskrat does not, like 
the beaver, lay up a store of winter food, but 
lives from paw to mouth. However, like the 
beaver’s lodge, the muskrat’s house has a burrow 
in the bank, as a retreat for use in various 
emergencies. 

Among these are the attacks of man and 
wild animals, and the rise of water. For the 
muskrat has not the sagacity in forecasting the 
seasons which many attribute to him. When 
he builds the walls of his house thin the winter 
is as likely as not to be unusually cold. If he 
builds his dome low and squat, the fall floods 
will probably drive him to his burrow in the 
bank ; but still the second-hand prophets do not 
lose faith in him. 

The muskrat is not a builder of dams, but 
rather a destroyer of them. He will avail 
himself of the ponds they create, but he has so 
little comprehension of their purpose that he 
will undermine them with his burrows. Then 
some fine afternoon he will awake to find the 
pond has run away, and left nothing in its place 
but a mud flat with a thin stream meandering 
through; and he will wonder at the cause of 
the disaster. After faring sumptuously for a few 
days on the stranded dying mussels, he will 
journey in quest of fresh under-water pastures. 

As there are hermit beavers, so there are 
hermit muskrats, disappointed or misanthropic 
old fellows, who seek seclusion from their kind 
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of the hat that hung precariously on one side of 
Margaret’s head, he lifted the glowing face and 


the street lamp fell full upon them. 
**Merry Christmas!’’ he said, tenderly. 
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These basins have more than once existed in | 


regions which are now quite destitute of such | 
inland seas. 

In one of these lacustrine periods, that known 
as the Laramie, on the border line between the 


HE continent of North America has, | 
from the ancient days of its geological | they were in existence before the ice-sheets of | although perhaps higher than at present, prob- 
history, been a land of great lakes. | the last glacial period covered them is most|ably had no more volume than those of the 


formed is as yet not clearly determined. That 


| probable. So, too, it is probable, but not cer- 


greater extent than at the present day, and in| tain, that they were, of old, ordinary river | the waters of Lake Erie, 


| valleys, carved out by the head waters .of the 
| St. Lawrence, which have been dammed across | 
| by local uprisings of the earth. 
points, no last word can be said. 


As to these | 
Our knowledge | 


Cretaceous and the Tertiary, the greater part | of the basins begins when the front of the last 
of the now arid district lying just east of the | ice-sheet fell back from the southern limit it had 
Rocky Mountains was the seat of a fresh-water | attained in central Pennsylvania and southern 
sea or of connected great lakes, extending from | Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, so that they began 
Mexico to near the arctic circle. The lake- | to be disclosed to the sky. 

forming habit of this continent has endured to | As the ice-line retreated toward the north 


the largest united bodies of fresh water in the | | barred the waters from their path down the 


the present day, with the result that it possesses | and the northeast, it long formed a dam, which | 





world. 

The lakes of tropical Africa rival the individ- 
ual American basins in area, but as a group those 
of this continent have a dignity unapproached 
by any others. 


the Great Lakes, for they are its one strikingly 
peculiar feature. 

It is perhaps because of the prominence of 
the fresh-water basins in this country that our 
geologists have for many years been much 
engaged in inquiries concerning the origin and 
history of the ancient and existing lakes. The 
limits of many of those which have vanished 
have been carefully traced. 

By the labors of Gilbert and others we know 
the old shore-lines of Bonneville, of which there 
remain the shrunken remnants in Utah Lake and 
Great Salt Lake. Upham has shown us the his- 
tory of Lake Agassiz, which, during the closing 
stages of the glacial period, filled the wide 
valley of the Red River of the North; but the 
most important of all these studies are those 
which have been devoted to the Great Lakes of 
the St. Lawrence. Concerning them we have 

recently gained a body of information which is 
of surprising interest, and which it is the object 
of this paper to set forth. 

Just let us note that the way in which the 
deep excavations of these lake basins were 





It would indeed have been well | 
if North America had been named the land of | 


valley of the St. Lawrence, compelling them to | 


seek other passages to the sea. As this barrier 
| was constantly falling back, 
| according to its changes of position. ‘The basin 
passage to the eastward by what remained of 
the glacial sheet, found an outlet in a river 
which crossed to the Wabash River, passing 
where Fort Wayne now stands, and thence 
to the Mississippi by way of the Ohio. At 
that time the lake stood much higher than at 
present. 

A little later, in a geological sense, although | 
it may have been some thousand years there- 
after, the drainage of all the lakes above Ontario 
appears to have flowed over the low pass which, 


gan from the Illinois River, following the line 
of the Chicago drainage canal, that canal being 


the lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

As the ice retreated from the region of central 
and western New York, having previously left 
the area of all the Great Lakes except the eastern 
part of Ontario, it disclosed a lower level of 


its effects varied | 


of Lake Erie, while its waters were denied | 


near Chicago, divides the basin of Lake Michi- | 


in effect a reopening of the ancient passage from | 
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passing basket. Laying it softly on the crown | kissed it, in spite of the fact that the tight from | their way to the sea, by way of the Hudson, 


in a swift torrential stream. 

At last the icy barrier of the St. Lawrence 
disappeared, permitting the valley to reacquire 
the whole of its river system, from which it 
had so long been dispossessed by the glacier. 

If the discovery of the Great Lakes by Euro- 
peans had been made in this stage of thei 
history, the explorers would have found a very 
different condition of geography from that 
which now exists. In place of ascending the 
swift stream of the St. Lawrence between 
Montreal and Lake Ontario, they would have 
sailed up an arm of the sea to the western end 
}of that lake. Niagara Falls at that time, 





| Genesee at Rochester, for over them passed only 
then a small basin, 
extending little if any farther westward than 
the site of the town of the same name, and 
having no connection with the upper lakes. 

The passage into these upper lakes, Huron, 
Michigan and Superior, by way 
channel, in which now lie the Ottawa and the 
Mattawa rivers, to Georgian Bay in Lake 
Huron. Passing through this stream, which 
indeed must have been nearly impossible because 
| of its steep fall, the explorers would have entered 
the upper three lakes, their rather larger areas 
more united than they now are, since there was 
at this time a broad strait connecting Lakes 
Huron and Superior, where at present lies the 
St. Mary’s River with its rapids. 

At this stage in the story the reader is surely 

questioning as to the reasons which can be given 
| to support such statements as have been made 
concerning the recent changes in the geography 
of the Great Lakes. The evidence is of a very 
simple nature. It consists of the marks which 
are graven on the shores against which the lake 
waters have for a time lain, and in the channels 
through which the rivers that drained them at 
various times have flowed. ‘These are alike 
| clear monuments of the ancient conditions. 

The ancient beaches of these lakes, often high 
above their present level, may frequently be 
traced for scores or hundreds of miles with 
perfect certainty. So, too, the channels of dis- 
charge, such as that by way of Rome, New 
York, to the Mohawk, are as distinct as is the 
| cutting of any modern river. It is by patiently 
| following out these proofs that skilled observers, 
of whom Gilbert, Spencer and Taylor deserve 
especial mention, have proved these wonderful 
changes in the Great Lakes of the continent. 

Interesting as are the alterations in the condi- 


was of a 


escape than that at Chicago, in a channel lead- | 
ing to the valley of the Mohawk. Through | tions of the inland seas of this continent at the 
this passage, which still reveals the work done | close of the glacial epoch,—that geological yes- 
by. the passage of the vast torrent, the waters | terday which comes down to the human period, 


of the Great Lakes for many centuries a are surpassed in their marvels by the 
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in some remote pool or small 
brook. Here the hermit lives 
in comparative safety from: his 
worst enemy, man, gathering 
generous subsistence in summer 
from the sedges of the water- 
side and the green things of 
fields, the corn bordering the 
brook, and the root-crop. But 
his solitary life does not exempt him from 
danger. When he makes nightly foraging in- 
cursions inland the prowling fox may catch his 
scent drifting on the breeze, and come stealthily 


night. 

At home the muskrat is not secure from his 
inveterate enemy, the mink, whose slender, 
snake-like body finds easy entrance into his 
burrow. 

With winter come short commons, scant 
gleanings of water-plant roots on the bottom, 
and long overland tours of exploration, when 
perhaps a meal-barrel in a hog-house is discov- | 
ered, or, by greater good fortune, secret entry | 
to a cellar is made, and great store of succulent 
vegetables come at. But it is likelier that hunger 


The marsh-bordered streams, with their slow, | 
smooth currents, their steady rise and fall of 
water, their broad meadows of innumerable 
aquatic plants and great beds of fat lily-roots, 


up-wind upon him; or the great horned owl | 
may -swoop down out of the silence of the| 









and the great dusky ducks 
climb to the housetop for out- 
look over the marsh, but rarely 
except at night is the owner to 
be seen. He is both lake- 


tations communication 
|of weeds, a pitfall for the unwary wader of 
the marsh. With the completion of the house, 
| a new danger threatens the builders and their 
young family. 

The mink and the owl have harassed the 
nightly labors and waylaid the lop-eared young- 
| Sters who made short excursions from the 
| paternal roof; but now of a dew-silvered morn- 
| ing a knotted wisp of sedge or rushes or a patch 

of birch bark calls your attention to a ‘‘tally- 
| Stick,’’ which secures a cruel trap. This has 
| been set perhaps in the crumb-littered feed-bed 


| outside the house, or even in the darkness of the | 


inner chamber, to which the trapper has gained 
| access by removing a bit of the wall, now neatly 
| replaced. 


Only spendthrift trappers follow this wasteful | 


practice, but they carry it on in fall and winter, 


| facilitates travel over the marsh. 
At these seasons men go quietly among the 
muskrat-houses, armed with one-tined spears, 
| which they drive with such accuracy that they 





dweller and cave-dweller, and | 
between his two unlike habi- | 
is had | 
by a hidden path in the tangle | 


are the proper and appointed abiding-places of | | rarely fail to strike the inner chamber and | 
the muskrats. Here is abundant material for | almost always impale one victim, and oftener 
house-building, no current to interfere with the | two. 

building, or to chafe and wear the house away;| The direst calamity that can befall the musk- 


and here there is an inexhaustible supply of | rat occurs when, 
vegetable and animal food. 

When the waning of summer is calendared by | 
the bloom of goldenrod and aster on the upland, 
and when cardinal-flowers and ripened water- | 
maples kindle rival flames on the inner border | 
of the marsh, the winter dwelling of the muskrat 
is builded unseen in the darkness. Night by 
night grows the dome of fresh green rushes, 
broad-leaved flags, angular-stalked sedges; and 
it is hardly noticeable among the green, rank 
standing plants until the thatch has grown dun 
with curing. 





at a low stage of water, 
| extremely cold weather freezes the marsh to the | 
| bottom and cuts the animals off from the supply 
| of aquatic roots. Whole families starve in the 
houses; a few dig their way to the outer world | 
| and wander far and wide over the snowy waste | 
in quest of food, perhaps to find some meager | 
fare, but more probably to perish by starvation 
or violence. In their eager quest for water, 
they sometimes gnaw through lead pipes, and 
so work a deal of mischief. 

But there are always some who survive all 





of spring again unfold upon the 
earth. Then the sunlit, open 
water invites them to freedom 
and bounteous fare, and their 
untenanted houses go adrift, in 
wrack and ruin, on the wide 
overflow of the spring flood. 
The scattered remnant of sur- 
vivors coast along the low shores in quest 
of mates, whining a plaintive call as they ply 
their noiseless paddles. A traveller tells of 
hearing a ery which he mistook for that of a 
baby, but discovered to be the plaint of a tame 
beaver, which was being abused by some Indian 
children. So we may conclude that the muskrat 
and beaver have another point of resemblance 
in their voices. 

Having found mates, as have the garrulous 
blackbirds in the trees above them, the ducks 
splashing into the water beside them, and the 
bitterns making nuptial rejoicing from drowsy 
sun-bathed coves, they begin to increase and 
multiply their kind. In a few favoring seasons 
the marshes are again populous with furry 
inhabitants, and the conical huts are thick along 
the border of the channel in autumn. It is 
wonderful how through all the years the musk- 
rats maintain their numbers, for they are not 
sagacious or shy of man ; indeed, they frequently 
establish themselves in close neighborhood to 
him, and make little attempt at concealment. 
|'They blunder carelessly into traps, and do 
|} not understand the danger-signal of human 
scent. 

A writer on natural history tells us, in illus- 








and thirst necessitate'a return to wider waters. | especially in the latter season, when the ice | tration of these animals’ sagacity, that in 


| swimming from place to place to escape detection 
| they will cover their heads with a green twig 
held in their mouths. As a matter of fact, 
however, this is simply their mode of carrying 
food to their burrows, and usually their burdens 
| do not conceal their heads at all, but trail beside 
or behind them. 
| When alarmed, the muskrat dives quick as a 
| flash, and swims far and well under water 
before breaking the surface for air; and this 
seems to be his only idea of escaping from 
danger. 

The secret of the persistent holding out of 
the muskrat against the persecution of natural 
enemies and the relentless pursuit by man lies 
in its fecundity, its hardiness, its easy adapta- 
tion to changed conditions, and the abundance 
of food supplied by every stream in which 
water-plants grow and the fresh-water mussel 
lives. Long may the tribe endure to give a 


Swift-winged teal alight there, | the dangers that beset them, and see the beauty | touch of wild life to our tamed streams. 
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recent discoveries of changes which are now in 
process, and which are to create yet other revo- 
lutions. It has long been known that the 
northern part of this continent is, as a whole, 
rising out of the sea, it having recently moved 
upward in places to the extent of a thousand 
feet or more. So, too, the ancient beaches about 
the Great Lakes, in the measure in which they 
extend north and south, are inclined southward 
with a declivity of from a few inches to two or 
three feet to the mile. As they were horizontal 
when made, it follows that they have been tilted 
since the waters departed from them. 

Until recently it was supposed that this tilt- 
ing movement, which has sloped the old beach 
lines to the southward, was something which 
belonged to the past, but Gilbert has shown 
that it is now in process at a rate which will 
once again change the conditions of these lakes 
in an important manner. The method by which 
this fact was discovered is admirably simple. 

Taking the various government records as to 
the height of the water over a succession of years 
at various stations along the shores of the lakes, 
and by computation clearing away the confusing 
effects arising from the slight tides, the winds, 
and so forth, he finds that in general the water 
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is steadily falling on the northern shores of the | 


basin, and as steadily rising on their southern 
margins. 


the solid part of the basin answering to the firm 
mass of the continent, and the 
fluid to the waters of the lakes. 

The estimated effects of 
these movements show us that 
century by century, and even 
decade by decade, they are to 
produce important alterations 
in the conditions of the civili- 
zation which is so rapidly 
developing about our inland 
seas. The rise of the water 
at Hamilton, on Lake Ontario, 
is reckoned at six inches ina 
hundred years. At Toledo it 
is eight inches in the same 
time. At Chicago the rise is 
about ten inches in a century. 

In two thousand years from 
the present time Gilbert reck- 
ons that half of the drainage 
of the lakes above Niagara will 
pass through the old channel 
at Chicago to the Mississippi, 
and in three thousand, or 
somewhat further in the future 
than the siege of Troy is in 
the past, the great falls will 
cease to be—the dry bed of its 
waterway remaining as does 
that to the Mohawk, to mark 
one more of the strange geo- 
graphical accidents which 
have beset the history of 
American lakes. 

It is likely that the interest- 
ing results attained by these 
studies of the tiltings of the 
earth about the Great Lakes 
will turn the attention of engi- 
neers to the evidence of like 
movements .in other parts of 
this country. The marks 
of such action are plentifully 
shown in various districts. 
Thus in New England we find 
that the streams which flow 
toward the north have relatively gentle decliv- 
ities. ‘They are rarely engaged in cutting 
down their beds, which is the normal duty of 
streams. They often meander through swamps. 
These features show that their original declivi- 
ties have been lost by an uptilting of their 
northern parts. On the other hand, the streams 
which flow to the southward are free-going. 
They are evidently .deepening their channels. 
They are rarely swampy. The same process 
of uptilting in the polarward side, which has 
diminished the flow of the rivers that trend 
northward, has speeded those which course 
toward the south. 

The facts with which we are here concerned 
are but a part of a great array of information 
which goes to show that the continents are not 
as they were of old considered to be, mere rigid 
excrescences of the globe, but rather elastic 
arches of the surface which are perpetually 
swaying up and down in various directions, in 
obedience to many impulses. 

In the last ice time the vast weight of the 
glacier bore down all the areas upon which it 
rested, so that when the load was removed, the 
northern parts of the continent were a thousand 
feet or more below their former level. Since 
the removal of the burden an uplifting process 
has been going on, such as in many places we 
know to be in progress to-day. It is probable 
that the movement of the Great Lakes is due to 
this readjustment of the land, which is to be 
associated with the last ice age. 

Not only have the continents been relieved of 
their load of ice by the melting away of the 
glacier, which was a mile or so in depth at its 





greatest extent, but by the rude action of that | 
sheet they were subjected to a great amount of | 


wearing, which removed a considerable thick- 
ness of the surface rocks, the waste of which 
was eventually borne to the ocean. The result 
is that regions in high latitudes are made free 
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| to rise above the sea under the impulse of those 
forces which tend to wrinkle the earth’s outer 
part into the continental ridges and the troughs 
| which hold the seas. 
Discoveries, such as those above recounted, 
concerning the changes of the Great Lakes serve 
to clear away certain ancient misconceptions as 


| which manifest themselves in the earthquake 


and the volcano. 
that the under realm is, like the surface, the 
seat of constant movements, which impel its 
matter to endless changes of position, and that 
by the adjustments of these actions the seats 
of all the higher life, the continents, are main- 


to the nature of the earth. Of old, men looked | tained against the influence of the torrents, 


upon it as an inert mass, which was stirred 


| the glaciers and the waves, which tend to wear 


only by the rude and seldom occurring forces | them down to the level of the ocean. 












D}* rang the 
=e bell at the 
SEXG city address 
given 4 Tilley in her 
letter to her father. 

It was Saturday 
morning, and one of 





The reader may illustrate this process | 
by tilting up one side of any vessel of water, | 


those rare, bright, beau- 
tiful autumn days possible even to late November 
at the foot of Lake Michigan. The country 
| fields, past which Dan had come that morning 
on this special errand, had been white with 
the season’s first substantial fall of snow; but 
| Chicago streets showed only the usual black 


ORAWN BY M. ECKERSON, 
“YOU'D GO TO HIM IF HE NEEDED YOU, THOUGH, 


WOULDN'T YOU?” 


slime, which always comes, from no one knows 
where, in wet weather. ‘The same glorious sun- 
shine, however, that had made the country 
snowflakes glisten came down upon the smoke- 
begrimed city this morning. 

A maid answered Dan’s ring. Yes, Miss 
Spofford lived here, and, yes, she believed Miss 
Balch was in. Would he send up his card? 

Dan had no card, but he gave his name, and 
was shown into a quiet parlor. He sat down 
by a window and glanced about; but he had 
no more than a minute to wait. 

‘*How do you do, Dan?” said Tilley, coming 
into the room quietly, but extending her hand 
with a nearer approach to cordiality than Dan 
remembered ever to have seen in her. She was 
dressed in a new suit, and her fresh prettiness 
fairly startled him. 


down again with a returning sense of her cold- 
ness, for there was no grasp of friendship from 
her fingers. 

‘1 came. up,’’ he began, abruptly, ‘‘because 
your father wanted me to see you. You see, 
he got hurt the other night and can’t come.’’ 

Dan stopped to see the effect of his words. 

‘*‘What?’’ said Tilley, quickly. ‘‘Hurt?’’ 
She leaned forward with excitement, but her 
expression told Dan nothing. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the young engineer. ‘‘A piece 
of timber broke on his lathe and hit him in the 
face. He got it in the eyes.’’ 

Tilley caught her breath. ‘‘Dan,’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘he’s not—he’s not seriously hurt, is 
he? He’s not blinded ?’’ 

‘*He’s not seeing much just now,’’ 
Dan. 
get over it all right. 
few days. ’’ 


” 





replied 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER Iil. 








He rose and shook her hand and then sat | 





| 






been obliged to yield 
under the doctor’s or- 
ders and ‘‘lie by for 
repairs,’’ as Dan put it. 

**If it hadn’t been for 
that, he’d have been 
here to see you now,’’ 
he added. 

Tilley leaned back in her chair again and a 
faint smile curved her lips. ‘‘You wanted to 
frighten me, did you, Dan?’’ she asked. 

“‘Frighten you?’’ repeated Dan, surprised. 
Then he thought he saw a challenge in her 
look, and accepted it instantly. 

‘‘Why, perhaps,” he an- 
swered, coldly. ‘‘l was curi- 
ous to see how you’d take it, 
I suppose. ’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said ‘Tilley, her 
eyes beginning to sparkle. 
*“Why ?”’ 

‘*Because I don’t think you 
appreciate your father. ’’ 

‘*What is that to you?’’ 


the best friend I’ve got in the | 
world, and what hurts him | 
hurts me.’ 

Tilley smiled. ‘‘Why do you 
think he’s hurt?’’ she asked. 

‘*He shows it. He hasn’t 
said a word to me, but I know, 
as 1 have always known, when 
you hurt him. You’ve made 
more hours unhappy for him 
than you ever will make up to 
him, Tilley. I don’t suppose 
you have any notion of it. I 
can hardly believe you’d act 
so.’’ 

‘‘Aren’t my relations with 
my father my own affair?’ 
asked the girl, her face grow- 
ing red. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Dan. ‘‘They 
ought to be; but other people 
can’t help seeing.’’ 

Tilley rose from her chair. 
‘*Well,’’? she exclaimed, ‘‘I 
think you’ve said enough. If 
this is what you came to say, 
you’ve said it. You needn’t 
come again on any such 
errand. ’’ 

“I’m not likely to,’’ said 
Dan. ‘‘l suppose you’d go to 
him if he needed you, though, 
wouldn’t you ?’’ 

“‘Why—of course.’’ The 
girl’s face burned a deeper 
red at the covert thrust. The idea that any 
such action might be incumbent upon her had 
not occurred to her, and she saw that Dan 
had perceived this. 

“*T’ll tell him so,’’ said Dan. 

Tilley turned to let him pass out. A sudden 
new and strange embarrassment seized her. She 
suddenly seemed to fear Dan as she had never 
feared any one else in all her life. For some 
strange, unexplained reason the simple words 
he had said had seemed to cut through her 
shell of coldness and hardness, and to reach the 
quick of some feeling to which she was almost 
a stranger. She could not look up and face 
Dan’s quiet gray eyes. She opened the door. 

**Good-by!’’ said Dan. He did not offer his 
hand. 

‘*Good-by!’’ she answered, and then shut 
the door quickly behind him and ran up the 
stairs to her room. 

She threw herself down upon the bed and 
buried her burning cheeks in the cool pillow, 
and after a moment she burst into a storm of 
tears, passionate, angry, rebellious tears. Yet 
through it all in her heart there burned a new 
feeling, unknown, undefined, almost unbearable. 

Tilley’s first few days in the city had not 
brought her the joy she had anticipated. For 
some reason she was not finding the same charm 
in freedom—away from home—which she had 
expected. 

The city life round her was exciting enough. 


There were bustle and rush and many new | 


things to see and hear and do. But somehow 
the very novelty of it all seemed so strange that 


| it made an odd longing in her heart for more 
Then relenting, he added quickly, ‘‘He’1l | familiar scenes. 
He’ll only be laid off a|a month ago that she could ever be homesick 


If any one had told the girl 


| for the quiet streets of Brighton or the little 


He told the story of the accident and of how | cottage on the brow of the railway cut, she | 
Ben’s head had been badly cut by the terrible | would have laughed at the idea. But now— glowing spot where a street station hugged the 
blow from the heavy stick, and how he had | well, her thoughts had a. strange, persistent 
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| inclination to return and dwell upon home and 
school and friends. 
The work in the art school, too, was not at 


We are now coming to see | 


**Well, I care because Ben’s 
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all like what she had supposed it would be. It 
was work, not play. ‘There were no dreamers 
among the students, or at least, if there were, 
they did not dream in the classes. Sucha busy, 

| hard-working set of young people she had never 
seen before, although they were jolly and 
friendly enough out of working hours. 

They could draw better than she, too; at 

least, most of them could, and Tilley’s prompt 
| discovery of this fact dealt an unprecedented 
blow to her vanity, and the chagrin she suffered 
in secret was too new a feeling to her not to 
hurt bitterly. 

It seemed to Tilley that the first week of 
contact with the outside world had been filled 
with an unusual number of jars and jolts and 
blows, and with her it had not been a case of 
looking for slights which had made it easy to 
find them. She had been too self-confident for 
that. 

On the very first day of her work at the school 
an instructor had chosen her drawing for an 
unmerciful criticism without regard to a listen- 
ing class. Even though no one laughed, and 
though one girl had told her afterward that she 
ought to consider it a compliment that her work 
should be noticed at all, she was discouraged 
and humiliated. 

After that one of the ladies at her boarding- 
place had expressed surprise and implied criti- 
cism when Tilley had told her of a new pleasure 
she had found in walking alone on the lake 
beach in the early evening. When Tilley had 
looked at her wonderingly, the woman had talked 
to her as if to a child, till the girl had blushed 
at the betrayal of her ignorance of convention- 
alities. 

Then an artist for whom she had posed the 
second afternoon had been irritably dissatisfied 
with everything about her—the poiseof her head, 
| the arrangement of her hair, her expression. 
And he had dared to tell her without compunc- 
| tion that she was round-shouldered. 

And last had come Dan’s keen and cutting 
words. She did not know why they sank so 
much deeper than the other harsh things said 
to her, but they did. Her resentment toward 
Dan was, of course, proportionate, but oddly 
enough, anger was not the most lasting feeling 
he had stirred. 

The girl could not understand herself that day 
after he had gone. Her first burst of tears over, 
she sat by her window, overlooking the quiet 
street, and there, her plans for the day forgotten, 
she spent the long morning alone, silent, 
thoughtful. 

In the afternoon she tried to read, but the 
recollection of Dan’s account of her father’s 
injury continually filled her mind, while the 
question he had so meaningly asked at the end 
pushed forward as if it had not been answered, 
and as if she must explain in some way why she 
had failed even to think of her undeniable duty. 

Vivid recollection of her father, of his ways, 
of his voice, of his gentleness; thoughts about 
his work, to which she had hardly given a 
moment before except to wish that it were 
different ; a new realization of what his personal 
courage must be and of the dangers he daily 
faced—all these unwonted thoughts excluded 
more selfish considerations. 

Late in the afternoon the girl walked down 
to the beach. It was sundown, and she had 
not forgotten the warning she had received, but 
she wanted to go. She would come in before 
dark, she thought. 

With her warm coat drawn close round her, 
she faced the rolling waves and the cold wind, 
and looked out across the gray expanse of water 
toward the unseen Michigan shore. 

Then she turned and walked off down the 
| beach, wandering farther and farther, not noting 
the falling dusk, watching first the waves, then 
the noisy suburban trains, constantly passing 
her with a rattle and rush. A towering loco- 
motive with a long line of heavy vestibuled 
coaches steamed past her going down into the 
| city, and brought to her a vivid remembrance 
| of the many nights at home when she had 
watched her father’s train through the cut, 
staring from the bank above down through 
the rifts in the smoke, to catch envious glimpses 
of the passengers. 

Tilley forgot her surroundings, forgot the 
oncoming night, forgot all the real in the re- 
membered. On and on she walked, till a sudden 
roughness of her path caused her to realize that 
darkness was upon her, and that she was far 
away from the starting-point of her stroll. 

Startled, she stopped and looked back. The 
noises which came to her were the roar of the 
water and the thunder of the trains, and these 
were not now friendly, human sounds. A sudden 
sense of being lost and alone oppressed her. 

She caught her breath with quick alarm, and 
| Strained her eyes, first up and then down the 
| long lines of tracks for some object which might 
have grown familiar in the two or three other 
| walks she had taken on the beach. She could 
|see none. The great stone barrier which divides 
the low-lying tracks from the high-graded streets 
above stretched as far as her eyes could follow 
the gleaming row of lamps at its top. 

Away down the line, in the distance from 
which she had come, she could see the brilliant, 
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| wall. She did not remember passing it, but 
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was sure she must have walked more than that 
distance. 

She started slowly, half-hesitatingly, back 
toward the cluster of lights, and took an outlying 
track for a better path. The wind beat in her 
face now, and flying cinders stung and cut. 
She hurried and stumbled in consequence. 

She began to pant with fear and sudden 
weariness. The darkness seemed to hold strange, 
menacing shadows, which followed her. Oh, 
how far it seemed to the station! How helpless, 
how unprotected she was! Why had she done 
such a foolish, careless thing? Why had she 
left the house at all after the warning she had 
received? Oh, why was she here so far from 
the people she knew, from friends—from father ? 

The tears started to her eyes. How secure 
she had always felt at home when he was there! 
She had not realized it, but she knew it now. 
What would she not give if he were only with 
her now—or she with him! 

The figure of a man suddenly loomed up on 
the track at her right. He was standing quite 
still and was looking at her. Tilley stopped 
short in terror. She could not turn aside; she 
stood still. 

‘‘Well, well,’’ said the fellow, in a rough, 
hoarse voice, ‘‘dis is a great place for you.’’ 

He took a step forward and his boots scuffed 
the gravel roughly. 

The sound broke the spell upon the girl. She 
screamed aloud, a wild, shrill scream, and turn- 
ing, fled like a deer down the tracks, away from 
the station lights, into the darkness. Leap- 
ing the rails, she crossed from track to track 
and then back again. 

A big black mass of trellised ironwork sud- 
denly stood out of the darkness before her, and 
looking up, she saw a high platform which 
seemed to extend to the wall at the other side 
of the tracks. With a great bound of her heart 
she recognized it. It was one of the bridges 
which extended from street to beach over the 
railroad for pedestrians’ use. She knew there 
were stairs at the beach end, and ina moment 
she had found them and was scrambling toward 
the top. 

Running along the high, bridge-like structure, 
she looked back down at the tracks. They 
seemed alive with pursuing figures, and to her 
fancy a sound like the sound of running feet 
on the gravel below seemed to come up to her. 
With renewed terror she sped the length of the 
narrow bridge, leaped down the iron steps at its 
end to the asphalt pavement, and then ran 
blindly through the dark streets till her breath 
was spent. 

Tall, dark buildings loomed about her. No 
lights showed except a lonely gas-lamp on the 
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unconscious of the words her dizzy brain sent 
to her lips. ‘‘Save me!’’ she cried. ‘‘Take 
me home!’’ 

‘*Well, my girl,’’ said the big officer, putting | 


To remain where he 


a steadying arm about her shoulders, ‘‘I ain’t | came upon him strongly. 
your father, you know, but I guess maybe 1 | was seemed but to invite a speedy and terrible 


can get you home.’’ At 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


death. He could not save his companion. 
| best he could only die helplessly with him. 
| He looked at the red stream. It had broad- 
|} ened to twelve feet, but it was not yet too late. 
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| **Jump, Dick!’’ moaned Harry. ‘‘ You can’t 
help me any more. Go, and God bless you! 
| Quick, before it’s too late!’’ 


SES 9255 **No, Harry,’’ Dick said. ‘‘Here I stay with 














BY 
£7 N 1854 the brig-of- 
war Eudocia, Capt. 
Henker Lambe, was 
sent on an exploring expedi- 
tion to the Antarctic Ocean 
to determine certain points of 
the southern continent, the 
most cheerless and inhospita- 
ble of all lands. The vessel 
touched at Cape Town late 
in November, and a few 
weeks later again set sail. 
Among the brig’s com- 
pany were two midshipmen, 








| you. Whatever comes to us we’!] meet together. ’’ 
| The next minute took away the last possi- 
but with considerable diffi- | bility of escape across the flood. With a sudden 
culty. The slope that had | Surge the stream broadened to twenty feet, red, 
appeared so smooth from a | fierce and impassable. 
distance proved, on closer ap- Just behind them was a mound of débris 
proach, to be a broken country, | several feet high, which had fallen from the 
guttered with deep fissures and | overhanging cliff at this spot, leaving a space 
ravines, from some of which between it and the foot of the rocks, and thus 
smoke and steam were rising. | affording some protection against the heat of 
There was also perceptible a the stream in front. Dick drew Harry behind 
slight tremor of the earth and | this natural rampart, and they were able to 
an occasional rumbling. breathe more freely, for a current of cool air 
At last, after much labor | drew in from the sea along the base of the wall. 
and fatigue, the two explorers | Here they awaited what might come. 
reached a long, narrow stretch Meanwhile Captain Lambe, when the erup- 























Harry Furness from Bristol 
and Richard Scoresby of Liverpool, who had 
been together in the service for two years, and 
had become close friends. 

The Eudocia sighted Kerguelen Island, and | 
slightly altering her course, kept due south for | 
several days. On January 14th land, or rather 
the glaciers that fringed it, came into view 
upon the southern horizon. 

The ship ran for three days along a sheer 
wall of ice, from one hundred to two hundred | 
feet in height, through a sea filled with floating 
bergs and floes. Although it was the antarctic 
summer, snow-squalls were frequent and the 
wind was at times piercingly cold. 

On the morning of the 18th a column of black 
smoke was sighted above the ice-cliffs far to the 
west, and as the vessel approached, this was 
seen to be issuing from an active volcano, a 
strange spectacle in that land of ice and snow. 

It was decided to effect a landing, if possible, 
and ascertain the height of the peak. Upon 
the coast, not far from the base of the moun- 
tain, two ice promontories stretched out on each 
side of a natural basin, almost circular, with 
an opening about a hundred yards wide affording 
an entrance from the sea. The cliff at this 
point was considerably lower than elsewhere, 
and black voleanic rocks and ravines were 
visible along its front. 


A boat was sent ahead to examine this harbor | 


and to make soundings; and as a result of its 
report, the Eudocia was soon riding snugly at 
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THE BOYS... RAN 
corner. There were no dwellings in sight, only 
a great factory of some kind, closed now, and 
other dark, quiet masses of brick, blank and 
silent as the stone barrier she had crossed. A 
new fright fell upon her. She was in an utterly 
strange part of the city, and had no idea how 
far it was from her home. What to do or how 
to go on she did not know. 

Just at that moment a door opened in the’ 
black wall at her right a dozen yards away, 
and three men came into the street, all talking 
at once, while a harsh, roaring laugh came out 
into the night air from the lighted room behind 
them. 

Tilley sprang away. Her lungs and throat 
were already aching, and a sort of weariness 
that seemed to weigh down her limbs like lead 
was upon her; but she ran, ran as she had run 
before, although her head seemed bursting and 
her heart throbbed madly. She dared not cry 
out again, yet a hysterical impulse almost 
forced the screams from her lips. Recklessly, 
blindly she ran, without thought or reason. 

She turned a corner to the right. A burst of 
dazzling light flashed before her, and she was 
in the midst of a street on which were many 
people. Round the corner she darted as if the 
terror behind her was close at her heels, and 
the next instant she plunged fairly into the broad 
bulk of a big policeman, and with a ery which 
brought hurrying passers to a pause, she sank 
into his arms. 





“‘O father, father, save me!’’ she moaned, 


FOR THEIR LIVES. 


anchor upon the sheltered expanse. At the 
head of the little bay was a beach of volcanic 
débris, with a ravine leading up to the table- 
land above. Beyond, the smoking cone of the 
mountain rose over a disfigured region of black- 
ened ice and snow. Streams of water, melted 
by the heat, were running down the cliffs. 

Furness and Scoresby were detailed to go 
ashore with a boat’s crew, to make observations, 
examine the surface of the plateau and deter- 
mine the height of the peak. The service was 
one involving no little fatigue and even a con- 
siderable degree of danger, for an ice-field at 
the base of a volcanic mountain was likely to 
be seamed with crevasses and filled with hidden 
pitfalls. The young officers were, however, 
much elated at the prospect of exploring an 
unknown land. 

A few strokes of the oars brought their 
boat to the beach of voleanic rock and ashes. 
The boys landed, taking their surveying instru- 
ments and two of the boat’s crew. But the 


men were wholly unable to keep up with the | and half-carried, half-dragged him back toward | Furness, striving to rise to his feet. 


nimble youths, and so they were sent back to 
the shore, whence a boat took them off to the 
ship. 

After a hard scramble up a steep gorge, over 
black boulders and slippery ice, in full sight of 
the Eudocia, the boys gained the summit of 
the cliffs. From this point a gradual slope 
of rock and ice extended upward to the base 
of the mountain, half a mile distant. 

Toward this the boys now made their way, 


of fairly level surface, parallel | tion began, gave orders to weigh anchor on the 
to the base of the mountain. Beyond lay a| Eudocia and get the vessel under way, saying 
deep ravine, apparently impassable. Here they | to his first lieutenant, ‘‘If one of those stones 
stopped, and made observations to ascertain the | falls aboard it may send us to the bottom or 
height of the peak. A rough calculation gave | explode the magazine. We must get out of 
its altitude as a trifle over four thousand feet. | range until the eruption is over.’’ 

By this time the long antarctic afternoon was; Just then the boys appeared at the head of 
drawing to a close, and the boys started back | the ravine, and a boat was manned at once to 
toward the vessel, which lay hidden from view | go to their rescue. But it had barely left the 
beneath the edge of the cliffs. They moved | side of the brig when the boys were encom- 
slowly, observing the configuration of the land | passed, as I have just related, and orders were 


as they went. 
Suddenly the deadened boom of a gun from 


| given reluctantly for the recall of the boat. 
Every minute of delay in the harbor was en- 
dangering the lives of all on board. 


the brig came to their ears. Its echoes had 
hardly died away before there came another 
report, and then another. What did it mean? 
Involuntarily they glanced back at the moun- basin into the open sea. 
tain, and a cry of surprise and alarm broke} As long as the daylight lasted the officers ear- 
from both. In place of the thin, tapering | nestly watched with their glasses the two figures 
column of smoke, great clouds of pitchy black-| at the base of the cliff, beyond the stream of 
ness were rolling up to the sky, as if some giant | lava. After twilight came and all through the 
were heaping fuel on the subterranean fires | night rockets were sent up to encourage them 
beneath. Even as they looked, there came a| and show them that the vessel was lying by to 


All sail was set, two boats’ crews took a line 
ahead, and the Eudocia moved out of the 


series of muffled explosions, and dull red flames 
began to flicker about the crater. The ground 
beneath them trembled ominously. 

‘‘Hurry up, Dick!’’ cried Harry. 
going to be an eruption, sure!’’ 

He had hardly spoken when a tremendous 
roar came. The whole upper part of the 
mountain disappeared in a burst of flame and 
smoke. Great stones began to fall about them, 
and a deluge of fiery lava came pouring down 
the sides of the peak. 

The boys put down their instruments and 
ran for their lives. 

They reached the gorge leading to the sea, 
and plunged headlong down it. Half the dis- 
tance had been covered without mishap when 
Dick, looking behind, gave a cry of horror: 

‘Run higher up, Harry! Keep out of the 
middle !’’ 

At the head of the ravine appeared a crest of 
glowing lava, which hung for a moment on 
the verge, and then darted down toward them. 
The boys leaped up to the higher ground above 
the middle of the gorge, still keeping on in 
their rapid course. And it was well that they 
did so! In fifteen seconds a lava stream six feet 
deep was flowing down the channel where they 
had been running! 

It overtook and passed them, and swinging 
a little to the right to follow the deepest part 
of the ravine, plunged, hissing and steaming, 
into the sea about a hundred feet from the 
landing-place. As it passed the base of the 
cliffs, it had swerved abruptly toward their foot, 
almost touching it, and cutting off the boys’ 
retreat to the water. 

For an instant they stood in horror, looking 
at the crawling stream of boiling lava. Then the 
danger of their situation roused them to action. 

“‘Quick, Harry!’”’ cried Dick. ‘‘Run for 
your life! It’s only six feet broad below there! 
We must jump it!’’ 

They dashed on over the boulders to a point 
farther down, where the current of lava was 
narrow. Dick, without pausing a moment, 
gave a quick leap that landed him on the 
other side. As he passed over the stream, the 
intense heat seemed to scorch his clothing. 

Having heard a cry just as he jumped, Dick 
looked about for Harry. On the other side of 
the fiery current he saw his friend struggling 
to rise from the ground, and falling back. 
Harry had twisted his ankle on a slippery 
stone, and could not stand upon his feet. 

Just for an instant Dick hesitated, uncertain 
what to do. Then he ran back a short way to 
| get a start, and another leap carried him back 
lover the lava. A faint cheer from the brig 
|came to his ears, showing that his action was 
| appreciated. He put his arms about Harry, 


**There’s 








| the foot of the cliff. 

With a sudden swelling, the width of the 
current increased a foot on each side. 

‘‘O Dick,’’ groaned Harry, ‘‘don’t trouble 
with me! Save yourself. You can jump it yet. 
| Quick!’’ he added. ‘‘It’s growing broader 
| every minute!’’ 

It is no shame to the memory of Richard 
Scoresby to say that for a moment the wild 
desire for life, the instinct of self-preservation, 





take them off at the first opportunity. 

That night was never forgotten by the two 
| young officers. Through its long hours they 
| lay gasping at the foot of the cliff, saved from 
the falling stones by the overhanging wall above 
|and shielded from the infernal stream in front 
| by their rampart of rocks. 

The heat of the eruption caused a strong 
wind to blow from the water, and this un- 
doubtedly saved the boys’ lives, for it swept 
away the sulphurous smoke and gases, and gave 
them occasional opportunities to breathe the 
fresh air. 

The possibility of escape hardly entered the 
boys’ heads. At first there was the dread lest 
the stream of lava might rise to fill the ravine; 
but as the hours went by and its flow did not 
materially increase, their fear was replaced by 
a dull endurance of whatever might be in store 
for them. 

There was little sleep that night on board the 
Eudocia. ‘The two boys were favorites, both 
|W ith the officers and the crew. All hoped for 
| the best, but feared the worst. As the brig 
|lay rolling in the heavy antarctic swell, now 
| and then a strong gust would blow aside the 
clouds that hid the land, and they could see 
| the black peak spouting its fiery fountain, and 
| the lava streams winding down to the sea like 
dull red serpents, and entering it with a hissing 
that could be heard for miles. 

The short polar night soon passed, and as 
morning came every eye on the vessel was 
turned toward the shore, to detect, if possible, 
some sign of life. ‘Ihe force of the eruption, 
however, was still unspent, and it was not safe 
to approach very near the coast. ‘The brig was 
compelled to pass that day cruising to and fro 
| in anxious doubt. 

Another night came, and with it a strong 
| wind from the north, which drove the smoke 
back upon the land, and once more revealed the 
| outline of the coast. When the second morning 
| dawned the aspect of the shore was changed. 

| The long white wall was seamed and guttered 
| with deep ravines, and black streams of lava 
jand rugged slopes of rock showed here and 
there. The little harbor in which they had 
|lain was gone. Scattered along the broken 
| coast -line rose columns of hissing, roaring 
steam; but the force of the voleano was spent. 
| No stones were falling, and the flow of lava 
| had almost ceased. 

Hardly daring to hope that his middies were 
alive, Captain Lambe drew in again toward 
the shore. Suddenly the lookout in the foretop 
gave a shout. 

| At the foot of an overhanging cliff Richard 
| Scoresby rose from the ground, wildly waving 
a short jacket. Beside him was seen Harry 
A cheer 
| went up from the brig, for it was apparent that 
both boys were safe. They had spent two 
nights and a day in their shelter, and come out 
of the fiery ordeal unharmed. 

How to rescue them was the next question, 
for the lava stream was still impassable. Finally 
a landing was made farther along the coast, 
and a rescuing party with ropes succeeded in 
gaining the summit of the cliffs above the boys’ 
position, and hoisted them safely up. 
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| prometee of their coming doom, the turkeys 
are roosting in the trees these cool nights, 
and will continue to eat, drink and be merry, 
knowing not that next week they will die. 
| yeaa paradoxically continues to be autoc- 
racy in ceasing to be autocracy. The 
introduction to the very instrument by which 
the Tsar signed away his power was framed in 
these words: ‘‘We therefore direct our govern- 
ment to carry out our inflexible will in the 
following manner. ’’ 


rince Khilkoff, the Russian minister of rail- 
ways, isa practicalman. At the beginning 
of the railroad strike last month he could not find 
an engineer in Moscow who would run an engine 
for him, so with the assistance of a fireman he 
himself ran an engine from Moscow to Riazan. 
‘This might have happened in America, where 
men of affairs are put in high office. 
[patient Roosevelt says in his new book that 
he is long past the stage when the part of 
the hunt that consists in killing is the interesting 
part. Enough game to keep the camp supplied 
with food furnishes all the sport necessary to 
give zest and point to a trip in the woods. Mr. 
Cleveland has about the same idea of the true 
fisherman’s pleasure. It is not the slaughter 
of fish, but the fun of sitting on the bank waiting 
for a bite that makes the new ‘‘complete angler’’ 
happy. - 
(ea have no souls, says the proverb. 
lt is equally true that there are newspapers 
that have no shame. The brutal disregard of 
feelings which some newspapers display in their 
efforts to pander to sensationalism was shown in 
a striking manner by the publication, in a news- 
paper of wide circulation, of the picture of three 
bereaved women. Almost overwhelmed by the 
shocking death of the daughter of the one and 
the sister of the other two, all three women were 
hiding, or trying to hide, their faces from the 
camera fiend. 


gyre of the South are interesting. them- 
selves in education more deeply each year. 
Not long ago they formed an interstate associa- 
tion for the betterment of the public schools. 
At present the association is composed of one 
representative woman from each of thirteen 
states, under the presidency of a North Carolina 
woman. During the approaching winter the 
members of the committee intend to organize 
the women of their states so that they all may 
work together for the elevation of the standard 
of public school education. 


A" good Americans will approve the action of 
Secretary Bonaparte in dismissing from the 
service a clerk in the Norfolk Navy-Yard who, 
after having agreed to lease a room in his house 
to a machinist’s mate serving with the torpedo 
flotilla, refused to carry out the agreement 
because he was afraid that he would lose social 
standing in his neighborhood if he allowed a 
man in the uniform of a sailor of the navy to 
live at his house. As good men as ever trod 
the earth wear the uniforms of common sdilors 
in the navy and of privates in the army. The 
country is to be congratulated that the head of 
the navy is so sound a believer in democracy as 
Mr. Bonaparte has proved himself. 


"= presence at Niagara Falls of the members 
of a Canadian commission looking into the 
boundary-line gave rise last month to the report 
that the recession of the falls had so changed 
the landmarks that Goat Island could be claimed 
by Canada; and for a moment or two excitable 
persons thought that America was in danger of 
losing this bit of land. But under the treaty 
of Ghent the boundary has been fixed west of 
Goat Island. No matter what may happen to 
the falls themselves, young Americans who have 
just entered the state of matrimony may continue 
to walk about the island without going outside 
the State of New York. 

iographers of Walter Scott make much of 

his honesty in paying off by the work 
of his brain the debts of the publishing house 
in which he was partner, debts of which the 
laws of bankruptcy relieved him. An American 
writer who did precisely the same thing has 
been lauded in public speech and print. Re- 
cently there has been some discussion in the 
newspapers of a similar act by an old Boston 
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merchant who paid old liabilities from which 
he had been legally discharged. ‘The real point 
in these stories is blurred by the very fact that 
they are set forth as unusual virtuous excep- 
tions, for the real point is that these men did 
not regard their action as an overplus of virtue, 
but as a matter of common honesty. No one 
questions the wisdom of statutes that outlaw 
debts after a certain number of years, and that 
enable a bankrupt to wipe off an old failure and 
start again with a clean slate. But we need to 
realize that every debt is a debt of honor, and 
that, law or no law, money owed by A to B 
continues to be owed until it is paid; and if A 
is a man of honor he will pay it if he can and 


as soon as he can. 
* © 


A TROPICAL PRAIRIE. 


Where the breezes run 
Her wavy grasses full of sun 
Flow like a bright tiood all in one. 
George Darley. 
® © 


UNIVERSAL TWO-CENT POSTAGE. 


sually The Companion confines its edi- 
U torial comment to explanation of accom- 

plished events and existing conditions, 
and does not make itself an advocate or oppo- 
nent of measures before they are put into effect. 
In recording its belief in the wisdom of an 
international letter postage rate of two cents, 
The Companion is actuated by the knowledge 
that this is not a political or party question, 
but rests on principles of public service on 
which all men agree. 

In England there is a strong movement toward 
a universal two-cent letter rate. Great Britain 
already has a penny postage rate to its colonies 
in all parts of the world. The system was 
introduced largely through the efforts of Mr. 
Henniker Heaton, a member of Parliament, 
and it is he who is now urging the universal 
rate. He has enlisted powerful support among 
statesmen, merchants and other influential per- 
sonages, as well as editorial advocacy of the 
reform by the London Times. 

No other nation has better reason than ours 
to codperate with Great Britain in this move- 
ment. America is the home of all nations, 
and its people need every possible encourage- 
ment to communicate on social, intellectual 
and commercial matters with the many mother 
countries. 

Except for limited postal unions involving 
one or two countries, like those of this country 
with Canada and Mexico, and that between 
Germany and Austria, the rate in all countries 
for foreign letters is five cents, or a near equiva- 
lent, for a half-ounce. The international rate 
on printed matter is the same as the domestic 
rate. The principle underlying this universal 
rate, that printed matter ‘‘distributes knowl- 
edge,’’ really applies to letters, for they expedite 
business, interchange social and intellectual 
ideas, and are slender but strong threads of 
international knowledge and friendship. 

The financial objection is the only one which 
can be raised against the universal two-cent 
rate. But that has far less force in this country 
than in others. There is not a country in Europe 
which does not expect to derive an income from 
the post-office. The. United States never has 
treated that department as a source of revenue. 
It is a means of educating and elevating the 
people, and although it costs the taxpayer some- 
thing, it is well worth while. 

A letter goes from New York to Manila for 
twocents. Why not from New York to London? 
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PLAY FAIR. 


he friends of vigorous outdoor sport have 
T long been pleading for the rescue of foot- 

ball from the blight of unfair play which 
causes nine-tenths of all the physical injuries 
and all the demoralization of the players. 

‘*Slugging’’ is contrary to the rules, the hiring 
of outsiders to play in college and academy 
teams is forbidden, and various other things 
are condemned. Yet in spite of the rules, the 
conduct of many players and their trainers 
suggests that they deem it more important to 
win a game than to play fairly. The demoral- 
ization has progressed so far that college presi- 
dents have begun to protest against the practice 
of teaching the players how to violate the rules 
of the game without being found out. 

When matters have reached such a pass it is 
time to calla halt. College and academy sports 
should be conducted in a sportsmanlike manner. 
A victory won by fraud or trickery should be 
made so unpopular that the man or team win- 
ning it should be forced in very shame to refuse 
to accept the award. 

The only way to bring this about is for those 
who believe in fair play to insist upon it at all 
times. If every high-minded youth who finds 
his associates playing unfairly should refuse to 
take part until the unfairness is eliminated, 
the reform would soon be secured. 

There are already encouraging signs that the 
high-minded students are asserting themselves. 
Those in a large academy in New York have set 
an example by deciding to play no more games 
with other schools. They wish other schools 
to discontinue the game, and thus cut off the 
supply of material for the colleges, and thereby 
force them to amend the rules radically. 

The idea is a good one, and is to be heartily 





commended. It is imperative that the young 
men who are to lead the nation in the future 
should not have their moral standards broken 
down while in college by the practice of the 
theory that‘ anything is fair to win. One’s 
self-respect is always too high a price to pay 
for victory. 
® © 


THE STRONG MAN. 


The sun set, but set not his hope: 
Stars rose; his faith was earlier up. 
R. W. Emerson. 
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MODERATION IN MODERATION. 


he opinion of the average American man 
$5 was doubtless expressed by Mr. Andrew 

Carnegie in his address to the women 
students of Dundee University College, when 
he said that the chief danger of a woman lay 
in the fact that she could do nothing in modera- 
tion. She was all or nothing. 

He might have added that in this same char- 
acteristic lies her chief power. Her ability to 
give herself whole-heartedly to an undertaking 
—holding back nothing, neither mind nor body 
nor life itself—is what makes her of value as 
the nurse and the mother of the world. 

Mr. Carnegie complains that a woman does 
not take proper nourishment at a proper time, 
and that she permits herself to overwork. But 
how many little children owe their lives to the 
very capacity for physical self - forgetfulness 
which sustains a mother through nights of 
watching and days of unflagging care while her 
child battles with some desperate illness? 

The truth which Mr. Carnegie is seeking lies 
deeper than his observation. It is not in a 
woman’s capacity for complete absorption that 
her danger lies. It is rather in her lack of that 
fine sense of proportion which shall determine 
for her when she may be moderate and when 
immoderate in the expenditure of her strength. 
The woman who robs herself of sleep or food 
for the sake of solving a mathematical problem 
is not wise; but she who does the same thing for 
the sake of saving her sick baby is a wise mother. 
To adjust and weigh with a nice precision the 
relative importance of the calls upon them is 
the most difficult task for women in modern 
life. Skill in knowing the small duty from the 
great one will never dampen enthusiasm or kill 
devotion. But any development of women 
which exalts moderation for its own sake and 
under all circumstances will leave the world 
poorer in the best wives and mothers. 


® ¢ 


NO REPORTER PRESENT. 


hen the President and the nine mem- 

bers of his Cabinet, often described as 

**his official family,’’ meet on Tues- 
days and Fridays at eleven o’clock, for formal 
discussion of government affairs, no record is 
kept of what is said, or even of what is done. 
Each member expresses his mind freely as to 
men and measures. Decisions are made known 
by official action or informal statements, but 
how they were reached remains a secret. 

If a stenographiec report of the Cabinet de- 
bates were stored with the secret papers of each 
President until long after his generation had 
passed away, its publication would contribute 
greatly to historical knowledge, and would 
throw a flood of light on past policies. But it 
is better that these discussions should remain 
unreported, for the prospect of publication 
would deter many a man from saying freely 
what he feels it to be his duty to say. 

In some cases members of the Cabinet have 
been somewhat too communicative as to what 
has been said and done in Cabinet meetings. 
The result has been that plans have been made 
recently to put the privacy of these gatherings 
on a more systematic basis. The three press 
associations agree not to publish accounts of 
Cabinet meetings, and the members of the Cabi- 
net have been asked not to talk about the pro- 
ceedings te outsiders, particularly to those who 
frequent newspaper offices. 

‘Division in the Cabinet,’’ as a newspaper 
head-line, implies a serious break on some ques- 
tion of administration policies; perhaps it even 
suggests the early retirement of members not in 
sympathy with the plan that prevails. But 
division is what a Cabinet is for. 

If every question were so simple that a group 
of great party leaders could come to an instant 
agreement, the President would have little need 
of their advice. Divisions mean that the Cabi- 
net is in good working order, but to report 
them gives the wrong impression. 


* © 


SPEED MADNESS. 


Ithough it was planned that the train which 
carried the President’s daughter from 
San Francisco to New York on her 
return from the Orient should ‘‘ break the 
record,’’ orders were given to reduce the speed 
after California and a part of Nevada had been 
traversed at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 
It was wisely concluded that it made no differ- 
ence whether the party reached New York in 
three days, eleven hours and forty-five minutes 
—the shortest previous journey—or in three 
days and twelve hours. 
Every one understands the importance of 
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speed when a man wishes to reach the bedside 
of a dying child, but there are fewer persons 
who really comprehend the importance of speed 
for its own sake. It is like ‘‘art for art’s 
sake,’’ of which one hears much. The auto- 
mobilist races across the country, not that he 
wishes to get anywhere, but simply to see how 
quickly he can move from one place to another. 
He could go faster if he would consent to be 
shot from the mouth of a cannon, with the 
added advantage that he would endanger the 
life of no one on the way, unless it should be 
his own. 

The nervous eagerness to ‘‘get there’’ is an 
affliction of modern civilization. Its victims wish 
to go and to go fast anywhere, anywhere away 
from where they are. There are compensations, 
for the development of speed for its own sake 
has made it possible to utilize the fast machines 
for some beneficent purpose when the need 
arises. 
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GETTING A START. 


o the new Representative in Congress 

| who has waited thirteen months from his 

election for the beginning of his real work, 

his committee assignments are looked forward 

to as eagerly as the marks which the youth 

who is away at school for the first time awaits 

as the result of the term’s examinations. They 

show what kind of a start he is making. The 

committee assignments give the new Congress- 
man his sailing directions. 

Places well down on the list of unimportant 
committees go to the new men. The older 
members struggle for promotion, either to places 
on better committees, or to chairmanships of 
their old ones. 

Although the new House of Representatives 
is not yet organized, the newspapers commonl) 
refer to ‘‘Speaker Cannon’’ as if he had been 
already elected ; and they take for granted certain 
committee appointments. The error is not 
serious. Except for promotions to something 
better, the old members, with extremely rare 
exceptions, are assigned at each new Congress 
to the committee on which they have already 
been at work. 

Not only does this system of selection make 
experience count, but it greatly simplifies the 
Speaker’s task. It is easier to move men up, 
or to leave them where they are, than to make 
an entirely new arrangement. Promotion by 
seniority, which generally prevails, is so simple 
that few members can find fault with its decrees, 
as they would do with selection based upon the 
Speaker’s estimates of individual merit. 

In the Senate places are assigned by ‘‘a com- 
mittee on committees’? made up of members 
selected by the caucuses of each party. As the 
Senate is a continuous body, its committees are 
in working order when the session begins, even 
before the new Senators have been assigned to 
vacancies left by retiring members. 

* & & 
ter all signs fail, Prince Charles, second son 
of the crown prince of Denmark, will be 
called upon to found a new royal dynasty in 
Norway. When this was written the formality 
of his selection had not been completed, but des- 
patches from Europe have already announced 
that the prince would assume the name Haakon 
VI when he ascends the throne, calling himself 
after Haakon, the last of the independent kings 
of Norway, whose reign ended in 1319. Haakon 
was not only the last independent King of Norway ; 
he was also the last of the direct male descendants 
of Harald the Fairhaired, one of the greatest 
Norwegian kings. Haakon was succeeded by his 
daughter’s son, who was also King of Sweden, and 
then began that union between the two kingdoms 
which has recently been dissolved. The Nor- 
wegian kings once ruled over parts of the British 
Isles, and now the daughter of the King of 
England — Princess Maud is the wife of Prince 
Charles—is to be Queen of Norway. The whirligig 
of time, as Shakespeare calls it, brings about 
many changes. — 
overty has sent many from an old home to a 
new; the depopulation of Ireland is easy to 
understand. But, strangely enough, prosperity 
can have ostensibly the same effect, althougl 
essentially, of course, the effect is quite different. 
In Iowa and in some other rich and thoroughly 
tilled sections of the middle West we find the popu- 
lation decreasing on account of “too much pros- 
perity at home.” The land is so valuable that 
some farmers are selling.to their richer neighbors 
at a good price, and moving out to regions where 
good land is cheaper. Of course the country asa 
whole does not lose its laborers, but benefits by 
distributing them in such a way that a larger 
number of acres per capita are under cultivation. 
The old farms are not abandoned, but are worked 
by those who remain—by fewer men but by more 
machinery. Meanwhile new land is being worked 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Washington and Canada. 
Viewed largely, this is an economic gain, although 
the Iowa man who does not look beyond the 
boundaries of his state may deplore a decline in 
the population of the state; and the American 
who is selfishly patriotic may begrudge the farm- 
ers we send to Canada. 
isconsin and California have each established 
a “legislative reference library,” a depart- 
ment of the legislature in charge of experts in 
finance, law, economies, history. Its function is 
to furnish to the legislators impartial information 
bearing upon any bills, enactments or measures 
which the lawmakers have under consideration. 
If a legislative committee is considering a bill, 
the librarian finds out what has been done in other 
states and other nations, discovers all the legal 


















relations of the problem, and helps to phrase the 
bill so that it will work if it becomes law. Thus 
much blundering, much unnecessary legislation, 
many evils that result trom hasty, inexperienced 
legislation will be checked. The courts are always 
struggling with ill-phrased, ambiguous, contra- 
dictory laws. Indeed, the judiciary departments 
waste much time gathering up loose ends left by 
the legislative bodies. The idea of the reference 
library is not to interfere with or influence legisla- 
tion, but to assist it, clarify it, and relate it at its 
inception to the legal experience of the world which 
it must encounter later. This work is somewhat 
like the duties of the British treasury counsel 
and government draftsmen, to whom bills are 
submitted for phrasing and collating before they 
are presented to Parliament for final vote. 
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MONA’S IDLE DAY. 


*¢\7our niece is such a charming girl!” the visitor 

said. “She promised to bring me Percy’s 
new volume because [ happened to remark the 
other day that l enjoyed essays. Not many girls 
are so thoughtful.” 

The aunt of the thoughtful girl smiled a little 
curiously. “Iam sure that it was a pleasure to 
Mona to offer it,’ she replied, and then the con- 
versation drifted to other subjects. But at the 
table that night Aunt Miriam looked across at her 
niece. 

“Miss Parsons called this afternoon,” she re- 
marked “She said that you were going to lend 
her Perey’s ‘Noontide.’ I thought that you had 
promised it to Miss Carberry.” . 

“So I did,” Mona replied, flushing slightly. 
don’t see how I came to forget it.” 

“I wonder,” Aunt Miriam said, passing over 
Miss Carberry, “if you could spare me a whole 
day some time before I go, Mona.” 

“Of course I can,” Mona replied. 
thing to do to-morrow, for instance. 
hand, aunty—or is it a secret?” 
“Yes,” her aunt nodded, “it’s a secret. 

must wait till to-morrow.” 

Aunt Miriam’s secrets were always worth know- 
ing, and Mona woke several times that night 
guessing over the new one. When, after break- 
fast, she discovered a note upon her desk, she tore 
it open eagerly. Inside were a dozen slips of 
paper, numbered. The first one read, “Carry Mrs. 
Bates the cake recipe you promised her.” 

For a moment Mona stood still, the color deep- 
ening in her face. She had promised Mrs. Bates 
that recipe in time for Daisy’s party, and the 
party was over ten days ago. It would not be the 
pleasantest thing in the world to explain, but— 
Mona’s lips set resolutely; she sat down at her 
desk, wrote out the recipe, and five minutes later 
was on her way. 

For an idle day, that was a curious one. Mona 
carried the essays to Miss Carberry, and stopped 
at Miss Parsons’s to tell her that she should have 
them later; wrote a long-promised letter; made a 
stock for Dora; practised a song for her mother; 
wrote out a list of books for an author’s social; 
taught a neighbor a new embroidery stitch and 
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made three promised calls. Finally, thoroughly | 


tired out, she presented herself in the evening at 
her aunt’s door. 

“You needn’t think that there are any left, Aunt 
Miriam,” she said, “for there aren’t! I don’t 
know how you did it, but you contrived to get 
hold of every promise I ever made in my life. 
Yes’m, I’ve done ’em aii. And I’m in that state 
of mind that I’m ready to vow I'll never make 


another promise as long as I live. Aunt Miriam, | 


you didn’t get me that St. George!” 

Mona looked up, laughing and shining together. 
“Oh, you dear Aunt Miriam! How did you know? 
Why didn’t you give me a memorandum-book ?” 
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IN THE MOMENT OF PERIL. 


he girl of to-day is no less feminine than her 

foremothers, but she has assuredly fewer of 
the little weaknesses which were once accounted 
so much a part of woman’s nature as to be almost 
an essential of womanly charm. She does not 
faint or shriek or go into hysterics at mice or 
other trifies, and is often able to reason coolly 
and decide wisely in the face of real peril. 

Two college girls who went sailing together not 
long ago had an adventure which they met in a 
spirit typically modern. One of them sails her 
own little catboat, and sails it well; she is also a 
good swimmer. The other, her guest, neither 
swims nor understands a boat, but she none the 
less accompanied her more accomplished friend 
trustfully out upon the dancing waters of a broad 
New England bay. 

There was only a light breeze when the two 
girls started, but when they were well out in the 
middle of the bay it changed suddenly, increased, 
and became dangerously squally 

The young skipper attempted to return, but the 
little boat shipped so much water at the first tack 
that she saw at once it was likely to be capsized 
or swamped. She coolly explained the situation 
to her passenger, who received the information 
with equal coolness, and paid due attention to the 
directions given her as to how to behave and 
where to hold on when she should find herself in 
the water—which, but a minute later, she did. 

As they floated, gripping the sides of the boat 
and waiting to be rescued, a brief dialogue took 
place between them. The girl who could swim 
said to the other: 

“Gracious! Your hairpins are falling out!” 

To put up a hand to a falling hairpin is a primal 
feminine instinct; doubtless Eve had it when she 
coiffed her hair with the aid of thorns. But if a 
responsive muscle twitched in the arm of the girl 
who could not swim, it was subdued even before 
the completion of her discreet and logical reply: 

“They only cost a quarter for six, and I’m worth 
more than that.” 

She continued, therefore, to cling with both 
hands, declining the dangerous temptations of the 
toilet, while her body trailed in the water, her 
hair whipped in the wind, and her hairpins forsook 
her one by one and sank softly to the mermaids. 
In a short time a launch came along and rescued 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











both the shipwrecked maidens, a little damp ar 
disheveled, it is true, but with their courage ani 
logical faculties unimpaired. 
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FIXED HABITS: 


he poet Whittier was never married. Ffr 
many years he enjoyed a charming home 


sister Elizabeth, whom, however, he long survived ; 
but he acquired toward middle life and always 
retained some of the small, set ways usual in con- 
firmed old bachelors. That he remained unmarried 
from necessity no one believed—he was far too 
delightful a man; and his friends occasionally 
ventured a remonstrance. 

Mr. B. F. Huntington, an old friend of Mr. 
Whittier, has noe related how another old 
friend, Mrs. Ruth Chal is, once sent to the poet the 

resent of a jar of — made butter from her 
arm at Pond Hills. He thanked her in gay verse, 
the last lines of which ran thus: 


Thrice welcome to him who, unblest witha wife, 
Sits and bungles alone at the ripped seams of life 
Is the womanly kindness which pities his fate 
And sews on his buttons or fills up bis plate 


under the able domestic management of his gifted | 
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Naturally, Mrs. Challis was much pl i with 
the poem; nevertheless, the next time she met its 
author she said to him with spirit: 

“TI don’t want thee to think it was from pity I 
gave thee thy butter. Those 1 pity are the ones 
who can’t help themselves, not the ones who can 
and do not.” 

“Would thee really advise me to marry, Ruth?” 
was the laughing reply. “Ah, my friends should 
have taken me in hand years ago!” 

But on another occasion, when he himself asked 
a young girl friend if she did not think he might, 
had he married, have made a “pretty good hus- 
band,” he received a reply which recognized the 
fixed dominion of his bachelor independence. If 
he had once made up his mind to catch a particu- 
lar train for Amesbury, she told him, he would 
have taken it, convenient or inconvenient, accom- 
panied or unaccompanied, wife or no wife. 

“I guess thee is about right, Mary,” assented 
the bachelor poet, with a contented laugh. 


* € 
A FEMININE FAILING. 


ne cannot see just why the writer who tells 
her experience in the Indiana Farmer should 
| have cared to break into the Indians’ pretty belief 
in the sanctity of the silent woodland region, nor 
why she exposed her own lack of tact and good 
manners. Moreover, the imposition of her supe- 
rior knowledge in this case was wasted, for as the 
story shows, their faith remained unshaken, while 
their conclusion was not complimentary to the 
| disturber of the peace. 


I was being rowed across a Canadian lake by a 
party of Indians, and was told I must not break 
the stillness, or the spirits of the place would be 
offended. 

It was a calm, cloudless day, and the canoe sped 
like an arrow across the smooth waters. Suddenly, 


prove to these simple folk the folly 
So I lifted up my voice in a wil 
every echo of the hills. 

he Indians were filled with consternation. 
| They uttered no word, but, straining every nerve, 
rowed on in frowning silence. They reached the 
shore in safety, a triumphed; but the 
leader of the Indians looked on me in concern. 

| “The Great Spirit is merciful,” he said. “ 
knows that the white woman cannot hold her 
peace.” 


cry that woke 
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A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER. 


«6 H° managed to make the boys feel that it was 

a terrible thing to lose his respect,” writes 
|a former pupil of Dr. George Moberly, for many 
| years head master of the Winchester School, 
| England. His personality was inspiring and im- 
pressive. In “Six Great Schoolmasters” the 
author says that Doctor Moberly would occasion- 
ally use his powers of ridicule and sarcasm to an 
extent that seems scarcely fair. 


He had been much annoyed by letters from the 
mother of one of the boys, begging him to see 
personally to all sorts of small matters connected 
with her son’s health. Doctor Moberly determined 
to put a stop to this, so one day in public, before a 
whole class, he said to the boy: 

“B., I have heard from your mother, saying 
that = are to wear flannel next your skin and to 
masticate your food. See that you do it.” 

It is possible to imagine the agonized letter 
which went home by the next post ng that 
no more such letters should reach the doctor. 

A oor once brought to Doctor Moberly a letter 
from his mother, wn by? leave out. The boy 
had been smoking, and the letter smelled strongly 
of the forbidden weed. 

“Johnson,” said Doctor Moberly, “does your 
mother smoke? Don’t let me catch you doing it!” 
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THE BELLS OF ENGLAND. 


| he metal tongue of the big bell rings out many 
| changes to our modern ears. It speaks of 
| disaster and death, of rejoicing and devotion. In 
England it often tells of old times and quaint 
| customs. Mr. Ditehfield, in a book on Old England, 
| gives some of the traditions handed down through 
| the “tintinnabulation of the bells.” 


In some parts of the country the bell which tolls 
| the old year out is called the “Old Lad’s —- 
| Bell.” In western England the bells peal merrily 
| on “Oak Apple Day,” to celebrate the escape of 

King Charles at Boseobel. Another bell, rung at 
the beginning of Lent, is known as “Pancake Bell,” 
because, in old-time phrase, it “summons people 
away from their pancakes to confession and 
fasting.” 

A lively peal of bells is often run 
me Sun 
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t at the end of 
ay morning service, and is called “Pud- 
ng Bell.” Perhaps its purpose is to announce 
to the stay-at-homes that service is over and that 
the pudding may come out of the oven. 

Every night at five minutes past nine “Great 
Tom,” the great bell of Christ Church College at 
Oxford, booms out its ponderous note one hundred 
and one times. This particular number was chosen 
in accordance with the number of students at the 
foundation of the college. 


* 
QUITE IN HIS LINE. 


— years ago, when a well-known caterer 
was in the Massachusetts Legislature, says the 
Boston Herald, he was placed on a committee to 
investigate the advisability of filling in the South 
Boston flats. 

One of his fellow townsmen, who had opposed 
his election, met him soon after, and said to him, 
rudely, “ at do you know about filling in flats?” 

“Well,” said the member, quietly, “it has been 
my business for the past twenty years.” 





when in the middle of the lake, I determined to | 
of their belief. | 


alogue and find a way to supply you. 
The Cummings Co. 
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‘A 7 PASSING OF PORRIDGE. 
MAKES WAY FOR THE BETTER FOOD OF A_ | 
BETTER DAY. 





“Porridge is no longer used for breakfast in my | 
home,” writes a loyal Briton from Huntsville, 
Ontario. This was an admission of no small 
| Significance to one “brought up” on the time- 
| honored stand-by. 
| “One month ago,” she continues, “I bought a | 
| package of Grape-Nuts food for my husband, who 
had been an invalid for over a year. He had | 
passed through a severe attack of pneumonia and | 
la grippe combined, and was left in a very bad | 
condition when they passed away. | 

“T tried everything for his benefit, but nothing 
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paid, this elegant, new, 
seemed to do him any good. Month followed Sab wn, Fr The 
month and he still remained as weak as ever. I | ~oe woney cart. sa extra- 
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for my anxiety. 

“In the one month that he has eaten Grape-Nuts 
| he has gained 10 pounds in weight, his strength is 
| rapidly returning to him, and he feels like a new 
|man. Now we all eat Grape-Nuts food, and are | 
| Our little 5-year-old boy, who | 





the better for it. 
used to suffer from pains in the stomach after | 
| eating the old-fashioned porridge, has no more 
trouble sinee he began to use Grape-Nuts, and I 
have no more doctor's bills to pay for him. 


and will 


“We use Grape-Nuts with only sweet cream, Vangel So Sag only hold good 
and find it the most tasty dish in our bill of fare. long, including the until our 
tails. Fur is the Present stock 


“Last Monday I ate 4 teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts and cream for breakfast, nothing else, then | 
set to work and got my morning’s work done by 9 | 
o’clock, and felt less tired, much stronger, than if | 
I had made my breakfast on meat, potatoes, ete., | 
as Lused to. I wouldn’t be without Grape-Nuts 
in the house for any money.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. 
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tempting flavor of the old-fashioned kind ; why it satisfies 
the taste of all. 
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And your visit would surely convince you of this: 
| In Heinz Mince Meat you get all the qualities of cleanli- 
ness and goodness of the finest home-made product, plus 
the immeasurable advantages of Heinz experience, Heinz 
system and Heinz equipment. 


Too much cannot be said of the care, of the precision, 
exercised in selecting the ingredients for 


EINZ 
Mince Meat 


The finest meat for the purpose ; fresh, white suet; 
faultless apples; Valencia raisins carefully seeded, and 
so rich in flavor as to be a veritable confection; Grecian 
currants whose purity is insured by an individual cleansing 
process; choice citron and candied fruits—in these, and in 
the Heinz Way of preparing and blending, lies the incom- 
parable goodness of Heinz Mince Meat. 





Your grocer sells it in glass and stone jars of con- 
venient sizes. Geta jar; if it doesn’t meet your highest 
ideal, the grocer will give your money back. 
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WHEN_THE SNUB LINE 














In the Maine woods a great rope cable is used to ease 


the loads of logs down the mountainsides. This is 
called the snub line. When this cable breaks it pre- | 
cipitates an avalanche of logs upon the men who ride | 
the luad and upon the horses attached to the sleds. 
hen the snub line parts and the great load 
starts 
There’s nothing that men can do; 
There’s only to cower with quivering hearts 
While the wreck goes thundering through. 
There’s only a moment to stop your ears, 
With your teeth shut tight on breath, 
While the men and the brutes crash down the 
chutes 
With their horrible scream of death. 


There is many a peril that fronts a man 
In the depths of the woods of Maine, 

For the forest’s elves have enrolled themselves 
As the hosts of the righteous reign. 

Now the righteous reign is the reign of the tree, 
And we know it, we that hew, 

But the dogged will of the hungry mill 
Is driving our toiling crew. 

And behind our backs as we swing the ax 
In the realms of old king spruce, 

Is the scream of the saw; in front is our war 
With those who will grant no truce. 


With viewless fingers they clutch the hands 
That are heaving the gleaming steel ; 

And the unseen hosts of the forest’s ghosts 
Their onslaughts subtly deal. 

They topple the trunk of the swaying tree 
As it reels on its yawning gash; 

And they swerve its course with a vengeful force, 
Till it flattens a man in the crash. 

With malice and hate they spring the bough 
Till it catches the glancing blade, 

And the fierce ax sinks in the flesh that shrinks 
As the cruel wound is made. 

And day by day, as we toil away, 
They wage a relentless war— 

Those woodland élves who have set themselves 
To foil the ax and the saw. 

But we battle them back with rugged hearts 
With never a sigh nor whine, 

We have thrown the gage in the fight we wage 
On the hosts of the spruce and pine. 


Yet a dastard deed is their black, black deed, 
Not worthy an honest foe, 

When they slash the rope on the snubbin’ slope, 
For they leave a man no show. 

There’s a square, fair chance if an ax goes wild— 
Escape from a toppling tree, 

But a load of spruce in the chutes set loose 
Leaves never a chance to flee. 


And the demons who crouch by the creaking post 
As it smokes with the straining rope, 
Know the knife’s swift slash means death in the 
erash 
At the foot of the snow-clad slope. 


When the snub line parts and the great load starts, 
It is death for horses and man 

Who flounder down from the mountain’s crown 
In the grinding log team’s van. 

There is only a moment to stop your ears, 
With your teeth shut tight on breath, 

While the men and the brutes crash down the 

chutes 

With their horrible scream of death. 
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RESTITUTION. 


n interesting story concern- 
A ing a case of restitution 
has recently come to light 
in Chicago. The man who tells 
the story is one of those to whom 
the money was paid. He said: 
‘*Some years ago I suffered a 
severe loss by fire, in the destrue- 
( tion of a warehouse. When it 
“ came to settling the insurance, 
the agent who had placed the policy deliberately 
‘did me up,’ as the saying goes. I told him 
flatly I thought he was a swindler. The terms 
of my contract were plain. The loss was indis- 
putable. Yet the sum which the company paid 
me was insignificant. Of course I could have 
gone to law, but who but a lunatic wants to go 
to law? 

‘*Three years later I received a note from the 
agent, asking for an appointment. You can 
imagine how surprised I was when, on seeing 
him, he handed me a check which righted my 
loss. 

** ‘What does this mean?’ I asked him. 

‘**T heard a sermon on honesty in business 
last Sunday,’ he replied, ‘and it convinced me. 
I’m trying to repair my sins. Your case was 
one of them. That sermon will cost me ten 
thousand dollars. It’s my own money, not the 
company’s. It’s a sin-offering to God, on my 
part; and with God’s help I am going to try to 
be honest in the future.’ 

‘*Some years rolled by, and my friend seemed 
to prosper better than ever. _I met him one 
night, and asked him how things were going 
with him. 
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“* ‘Finely,’ he replied. ‘Do you remember 
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that sermon that converted me years ago? 
Well, hearing that sermon was the best stroke 
of business I ever did. I believe you placed 
some more insurance with me after I paid you 
that conscience-money, didn’t you ?’ 

** *Yes, I did,’ I replied. ‘You deserved it.’ 

‘* ‘Well, others did the same. I got the 
reputation of being square. And I was square. 
I was honest with the company and honest 
with the men who suffered losses. I did as 1 
would be done by. At first it came pretty hard 
to pay out my own money to make up for what 
1 had saved to the company. But I did it, and 
I made right settlements. When I was con- 
verted I made up my mind that I should lose 
money by it; but I was mistaken. My busi- 
ness more than doubled in a year.’ ’’ 

Such is the story of the man who made 
restitution. Here are the words of the sermon 


| to which he listened—the words which helped 


his conscience to make the change: 

‘Don’t think for a moment that you can 
salve your soul by saying to yourself that the 
thieving you practise is excused by business 
methods. If your business methods demand 
that you cheat your neighbor, drop them and 
get new ones, 

‘*How can you go to bed at night and sleep— 
sleep—with hell yawning open at your left 
hand and God calling at your right? You may 
give your wealth away, you may build churches 
with it, you may expend it in charity, but your 
conscience will whip you like a fury, and you 
cannot escape it or escape from God.’’ 

It was a wholesome, strong word, and it 
helped to right one life. Many another life, if 
the same admonition were heeded, would find, 
if not increased prosperity, a peace which no 
dishonest wealth, however respectably acquired, 
can ever afford to its possessor. 
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WARRIORS AT PLAY. 


he first anniversary of the victory of the Yalu 
: was celebrated by General Kuroki’s men ina 
most remarkable manner, which, says a Lon- 
don Times correspondent who was with the First 
Japanese Army, involved work nearly as hard 
as that required to win the victory. Not being able 
to go to Japan, they brought Japan to Manchuria. 
A whole corps that had been in the field for more 
than a year set out to create in a bare valley over- 
looked by bare hillsides an illusion of Japan at 
springtide, all green and park-like. 


In Japan carp swim up cataracts—in fables. 
When they reach the top they become beautiful 
That is the national fay ey of the 

rseverance which takes the place of 
of Robert Bruce and the spider. 

One o des, as its part in the battle of 
deception, built both the carp and the waterfall. 
For more than a mile, and then up the steep slope 
which was the scene of their composition, they 
brought pine boughs to form the sides of the 
channels, the overhanging verdure of crags and 
of rocky islets. The foaming torrent was made 
by bolts of cotton laid in waves that half-sub- 
merged the leaping fish, seventy-five feet long, 
which had cotton crescents for its scales. A mile 
away the illusion was excellent, especially if you 
half-closed your Occidental eyes, which are always 
seeing scaffolding and the prompter’s box. 

You had to do the same with the dragon-fly on 
the next hill—a Gages? with wings fifty feet 
long and beaten-out ration-meat tins for its 
gigantic eyes. You had to do the same in order 
to realize the Big Lion (properly spelled with cap- 
itals). The holes of his nostrils, some fifteen feet 
wide, were made with — Their fleshy part 
was soldiers’ red blankets, for he was a fierce 
Japanese lion, just now ina red fury. His mane 
was made of evergreens on the summit of a rocky 

Five hundred yards mm | more 
evergreens were formed into a lashing tail. 

General Fujii, the chief, and the other members 
of the staff entered into the plan of the effects 
and the Organization of the /féte with the same 

usto with which they have outmanceuvered the 
ussians on many fields. Young forests of pines 

and of wild cherry-trees were literally trans- 
planted, and walks and arbors set among them. 
A gentle slope was leveled for the approach to 
the altar. yond it a statue of General Kuroki 
on horseback—a good imitation of bronze—looked 
down on the scene, with a hanging iris garden at 
his feet. From the altar led two avenues,—even 
provided with conduits where they crossed gullies 
—leveled with as much care as if they were meant 
pono generation’s traffic instead of a day’s merry- 
making. 

One of the avenues led into the little village of 
Piau-chi-tun, which had been Kuroki’s headquar- 
ters since the Battle of Mukden. It had a gar- 
landed bridge, a huge evergreen arch, and what 
takes the place of an arch in Japan, a torii, which 
in this instance was formed of Chinese matting 
covered with cotton cloth. Lining both avenues 
were alternate pine- and cherry-trees, and set 
between them transparencies made by soldier 
artists. Venerable Fujiyama, the most painted 
mountain in the world, was there, of course, and 
seenes both at home and at the front. 

On the plain, out of the earth of the dreary kao- 
liangq fields, whose never-ending stubble is as the 
sands of the desert, had sprung little Japanese 
gardens, such as you see from one end of Japan to 
the other. Miniature lakes were set in miniature 
landscapes, and a fountain played among the beds 
of imitation iris. 

The night before the féte millions of imitation 
aper flowers, which had been fashioned in the 
eisure hours of camp with the skilfulness of 
Parisian shop-girls, were brought in great baskets 

ae fastened to the twigs of the transplanted 
rees. 

The strangest part of it allis that it is as natural 
for the soldiers of the Japanese army to do these 
things as it is for them to fight. That same skill 
which was devoted to making waterfalls and 
paper flowers, that trick of ready improvisation 
which brought Japan to Manchuria, was turned 


the next day into scouting the dead spaces in 
front of the enemy’s works and to desperate 
charges in the night. 
> 
NOT “’AWKINS.” 
n 1866 Admiral Freemantle of the British navy 
was in command of a small ship which was 
sent upon a cruise to New Zealand. In “The 
Navy as I Have Known It,” he gives an instance 
where his own willingness to go wherever he sent 
his men inspired his crew with confidence. 
We were off Sydney, he writes, and with a 
strong breeze offshore I had got up steam to 
enter the harbor. The ship was pitching heavily, 





with green seas coming up the screw-well, while 
the screw failed to go down into its place, the 
chief engineer reporting that he wes sure some- 
thing had jammed the on in wiich the 
screw is placed for hoisting or lowering. By 
surging, the screw might be got down; but it was 
necessary to see everything clear first, so I asked 
for a volunteer to go down, which met with no 
response. b 

Our boatswain, Hawkins, was a fine, ay 
fellow, so the first lieutenant suggested that he 
would probably volunteer; but I heard him say, 
“No, it’s always ’Awkins, and I’d like to see 
somebody else try this time.” 

Certainly it did not look attractive, but I felt 
sure that it was not nearly so bad as it seemed if 
proper precautions were adopted ; so I got a line 
round the stern, fished the bights up through the 
screw-well, put on flannels and easily pulled 
myself down, when I saw all clear, after goin 
down twice; then we surged, and the screw fe 
into its place. 

It was really quite an easy thing to do once one 
was under water. When the same thing happened 
later in the commission, a young engineer at once 
volunteered. 





PESSIMISM. 


hat being which we call the beast 
Is granted one sweet boon, at least. 
His life is short, but such as I 
Take threescore years and ten—to die! 


OPTIMISM. 
Thanks for these threescore years and ten 
Which God has granted unto men. 
So much to feel, to do, to see, 
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HIRING HEREFORDS. 


So much to think, so much to be! 
erefords, as every farmer knows, are cattle 
H ofa breed, one distinguishing mark of which 
is a white face. The disposition of the 
Western farmer to make humorous analogies 
has applied the nickname of “Herefords” to the 
pale-faced young men from the East who seek 
work in the fields. Last June, says the New 
York Sun, the farmers of Kansas were afraid 
they should not find men enough to gather their 
wheat, and they besieged the trains that came 
westward full of college boys and other laborers 
sent by Eastern employment agencies. Before a 
train stopped, bargaining began. 


“What ye payin’ here for good harvesters?” 
te @ man in a flannel shirt, who poked his 
1ead from a car window. 

“What do you want?” a farmer called back. 

“All we can git,” came from a dozen throats. 

“Whatever is right,” said another farmer. 

“Quit your kidding,” yelled a harvester, “and 
give us figures! They’re paying big money further 
out the line, and if ye want us, now is your time 
to holler.” 

“Yes,” retorted a farmer, “if you stay on that 
train long eae you’ll reach some place where 
they keep banking hours and pay six dollars a 
=. We'll give you two-fifty and work you eight 
ours.’ 

“Eight hours!” called a harvester, who spoke 
as if he had seen the country before. “Eight 
hours! I know your way of reckoning an elg it- 
hour day. Eight hours before noon and eight 
after noon. hen you start to bed you meet 
yourself coming out to breakfast.” 

“It’s _— 1ard work,” said one farmer, “for 
those of us who live in the eastern part of the 
state. These fellows all want to know what is 

id further on, and we have to get clubs and 

nock ’em off the train.” . 

A western Kansas farmer hit on a simple device 
to prevent the abduction of his help by the farmers 
of the eastern part of the state. e hired fifty 
men in Wichita, and bought tickets for them 
through to his farm. 

“I’ve paid for ’em all,” he said to a friend, “but 
half of ’em will never get there. They’ll be drop- 
Pag ot all along the line.” 

“Hire a car and lock ’em in,” said the friend. 

The farmer had a talk with the railroad super- 
intendent, and presently an extra car was attached 
to the train. The farmer went through the other 
ears, calling, “‘All that goes with me has his fare 
paid, and can ride in a special car in the rear.” 

The special car was filled in an instant, the doors 
were locked, and the precious freight arrived 
safely with the farmer among his waiting fields. 
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A CLEAR CASE. 


‘¢ 7 am surprised!” announced Doctor Brownley, 
| as he laid down the letter he had been reading 
aloud. “If it hadn’t been for the high recom- 
mendations the Daytons gave that boarding-place, 
I'd have gone down to Appleton with Lewis 
myself, to make sure that he had the right sur- 
roundings. I tell you, when a boy that’s always 
been used to home ways goes off to college, it’s 
hard lines to put him into a place like that! 


“Think of it!” picking up the letter and reading 
again. ‘“ ‘Not a thing on the table I can eat; the 
worst bed I ever tried to sleep in; altogether the 
most desolate place I ever struck!’ ” 

“Lewis is no hand to find fault with his food, 
either,” chimed in the motherly voice. 

“And I thought he could sleep anywhere,” added 
Sister Hetty. “Think how good he is about being 
tucked up on a couch when the house is crowded! 

“IT shall go down there to-morrow, and take 
those people unawares,” decided Doctor Brownley, 
sternly. “I am paying them enough so that they 
ean afford to make the boy comfortable, at least.” 

The next day a determined-looking man _pre- 
sented himself at the door of that Appleton 
boarding-place. He was welcomed by a gracious 
hostess, who informed him that the noonday dinner 
was just served, and at that moment Lewis 
Brownley came up the steps, wearing a long face, 
which shortened visibly at sight of his father. 

They were immediately ushered into an attract- 
ive dining-room, where, as the meal progressed, 
Doctor Brownley grew more and more puzzled. 
After dinner his son led hiin up-stairs into a large, 
charmingly furnished bedroom. 

“Well, Lew,” Doctor Brownley exclaimed, as he 
looked about, “what did that letter of yours mean, 
anyhow? This is certainly a fine room, and that 
dinner was delicious! enderest chicken I’ve 
tasted in many a day! Everything well-cooked, 
clean linen, sh ning silver, flowers on the table, 
delightful peo le!” Here he paused long enough 
to walk to the bed and examine it. Then he went 
on: “Good = a and hair — 
clean and dainty. What on earth made you ca 


this a ‘desolate place’ ?” 
The seventeen-year-old freshman stood in the 
Apparently 


middle of the room with a blank face. 

















At last, 
with the air of one brought to bay, he crossed to 


he was casting about for an answer. 


the door and opened it. 

“Father,” he said, with tragic emphasis, “look 
at that door!” 

Doctor Brownley looked closely. “ What’s the 
matter with it?” he queried. 

“See how thin it is !”’ 

For a full minute the astonished father surveyed 
his tall, solemn-eyed boy. Then, with a sudden 
illumination, he said, quietly : 

“Lewis, it is a good thing you showed me that 
door. I understand it all now.” 

“Oh, do _. in tones of great relief. 

“Perfectly. Son, you’re homesick!” 
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FAIR EXCHANGE. 


ndian nature was about the same in 1876 as it 
| was in 1804, says the author of “The Trail of 

Lewis and Clark.” In illustration of this he 
tells of a time when Lewis and Clark, on their 
journey of exploration toward the Northwest, 
found that their stock of merchantable property 
was exhausted, and they created a new fund by 
cutting off the buttons from their clothes, and 
adding vials and small tin boxes to their stores. 
With this merchandise two men went out on a 
trading expedition and returned to camp laden 
with roots and other provisions. 


Their experience recalls_a certain one of my 
own, writes Mr. Wheeler. Late in the fall of 1876 
J. H. Renshawe, now of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, and I, with a topographic party, 
were slowly making our way down Meadow Valley 
Wash, in southeastern Nevada. Misfortune h 
been our constant companion, and as we reached 
the banks of Muddy Creek, a beautiful, clear, cold 
stream, one noon, we were rather a gloomy set of 
men. Je were a month behind time, our horses 
were almost exhausted, all our horse feed was 
gone, the grazing was worthless, we were out of 
money, and there was no way to get more. We, 
felt that we were in rather a serious plight. 

Soon after we camped a Piute Indian appeared, 
and within a few minutes several more came 
camp. We soon found that they had a store of 
barley and corn, and an exchange was quickly 
effected for certain surplus provisions that we 
had, and the poor horses had a full meal. 

When the beans and sugar were exhausted, the 
Indians intimated that an old hat or coat would be 
acceptable for barter. This suggested a new line 
entirely, and to make a long story short, we 
bargained off all our old garments for shelled 
corn and barley, until we finally had six or 
eight hundred pounds of splendid grain on our 
wagon. Two revolvers were sold outright for 
precious silver dollars; and a mouth-organ, or 
cheap harmonica, was “great medicine,” and 
brought splendid returns. 

yhen we were done the Indians quietly with- 
drew, leaving us rich and cheerful. 

At first thought, such bartering seems one-sided 
and inequitable, but it is not so. What was of 
value or interest to the Indian may have been 
valueless to its white owner, and vice versa. To 
the child a jumping-jack is a precious possession, 
and the Indian was, and is yet in many respects, 


an overgrown child. 

A trade. It is capable of turning an untoward 
occurrence into such ingenious and plausible 

use that it wins the good-will, and, what is of more 

purpose, the pence of the crowd. The Buffalo 

Enquirer prints an example of this resource of an 

itinerant merchant: 


A faker was selling cement. He stood ona 
village street corner, with a group of women about 
him, recounting eloquently the virtues of the 
cement and demonstrating with actual — 
ment. He took up a plate, broke it in halves. 
cemented the two pieces, and then suspended 
from the mended plate a ten-pound weight. 

“Look here,” he said. “There is no cement 
like this. It is always ready, it needs no heating, 
and it is as strong as steel. To this plate, for 
instance, I have just hung a ten-pound weight. I 
will now substitute a twenty-five-pound one. The 
cement, you see, holds firm. I now increase the 
weight to thirty pounds, and —” 

Crash! The plate broke. The audience smiled. 

But the faker, not at all disturbed, went right 
on: 
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HE GOT FROM UNDER. 
ready tongue is a “faker’s” best” stock in 


“And you will observe, ladies, that the plate 
now breaks with ease, thus giving us an oppor- 
tunity to cement the edges more firmly together 


whenever it is desirable to do so.” 
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HARD ON POOR BUCK. 


college graduate who had worked his way up 
A from direst poverty described the delight 
with which, on the rare occasions when 
meat was brought into the house, he and his fam- 
ished brothers and sisters scrambled when they 
were children for the raw bits of trimmings his 
mother threw them. They were too starved to 
wait for anything to be cooked. There is equal 
tragedy and yet a vein of humor in the parallel 
story told in “Tuskegee and its People” by a 
graduate of that institution. 

“Hunger would sometimes drive us mad,” he 
says. “My brother and I one day received a meal 
of pie-crusts from the white folks’ table. As we 
ate, old Buck, the family dog, who resembled an 
emaciated panther, stole one of the crusts. 

““We loved old Buck, but we had to live. My 
brother lit on him, and a battle royal took place 
over that crust. Brother was losing ground, so I 
joined in, and coming up from the rear, made a 
diversion which enabled us to conquer and save 
the crust—but not till both of us were well 
scratched and bitten in the tussle.” 
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A TITHE -COLLECTOR. 


hen any one, even the minister, attempted 
W an argument with Miss Maria Higgins, 
he was pretty sure to find himself 

worsted in the end. 


The minister objected at times to the firm 
manner in which Miss Higgins placed his dut 
before him at every opportunity, although he h 
a great respect for her character. 

“I can’t see my way to preaching a sermon on 
tithes just yet,” he said, meekly, one day, when 


Miss Higgins had been making him a ~y eall. 
“The people haven’t much money, you know, 
Miss Higgins, and they can’t divide up other 


things very well. Even you couldn’t, always. 
Suppose, for meteors, yes should go home and 
find your hens had laid fifteen eggs, how would 
you manage to give a tenth of them to the Lord?” 

“T should come back and take you and your 
wife home to tea with me,” said Miss Higgins, 
with a grim smile, “and I guess when I’d made a 
seramble of six of those eggs and set you two 
down to it, the Lord would get His tithe fast 
enough.” 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 
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ussy Puff” said Snowball, 
We must learn to write; 
ere are pen 
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or lam very 
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he 
Said, “O Snow 


I must take re, 
xi right here:’ 


Now sit sti 





gee Poff and Snowball 
OT ee Ss 
. It is time for su 

r some other meol. 
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can smell the cooking, 
gy oa mee 

ey wait together, 
good 


can see 


Very still and 





na sight’ yeah 
iOnt . 

Who'll try first?”“O Snowbell? 

id ,“you, 

sleepy: 

Won't to-morrow do ? 


SY PUFF AND SNOWBALL. a: , 


ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. a 
WLLUSTRATED By 
JOSEPHINE BRUCE. 
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Pussy Puff and Snowball, 
th. & Best of kitten friends, 
Drinking milk together, 
Eating odds and ends; 
oth so clean and happy, 
Little claws all sheathed, 
Better pair of kittens 
Surely never breathed. 


” 





the bi i 
Where cee oes, 
Pussy 


Faff soys people 
nce upon ir toes. 
But she exercises 
In a Graceful way 


With a rolling basket, 
On gymnasium day. 


P rath 


” 
me: 









y Puff’s in mischief ! 
See the spools of thread, 
And the darning cotton, 
And the cushion red, 
With the silver thimble 
When they're al fpped 
re over 
Then the fun Ee. 











1. WORD PUZZLE. 
From the letters given below form two 
English nouns of six letters each. 
aecchhssttyy 
9 


2. ANAGRAM STORY. 
Denominator. 
O, I believe a love of neatness is not --- 
I’ve shown Tom that ---- - 
times to-day. I believe he thinks it is there 
for an ornament. O, I am out of all patience 
with him. But let anything 
to him once, and he attends to it. If 1 had 
her face, and her . -, ~- be glad. 
Then I could influence him. 

Give you a quarter, Hal? No, I can ---, 
woe = wee, Lhaven't it. Lean’teven 

sums of money. 
ae notice how that old 
1e walked? Now let your teasing come 
te 4 ,» ~~ - shall make you sorry. 
O dear, I ! ---- is almost here, 
too, and dinner to get. -, -- --- -- your 
a fancy that a farmer’s wife has an easy 
ife. 


~ Did : 
when 
u 


3. SOME POSITIONS. 

In the hustle and hurry and strife 

Of our pushing and workaday life, 

Each man wants a job, wrens coneinens 

When he gets it, he merely “accepts a posi- 
tion.” 

There are two which you learned as‘a student 
at school 

From the grammar, with many a tiresome 


ule. 
There's one which a lawyer must take, it is 


said, 
And hurry up quick, or the man may be dead. 
There’s one ay confronted in business to-day, 


And one straight from Providence, some 
people say. 

With one, cranky people make very much 
bother, 

But they cannot help it, because they’ve an- 
other. 


4. CHARADE. 
That a first is a second, discloses 
That a first as a whole is reckoned; 
But a careless second who dozes 
Is certainly not a first second. 
5. DOUBLE CHARADE. 
First. 
first a kindly aid may be, 
recedes the reason why: 
My second rings harmoniously 
And stifles every sigh. 
Second. 
The chatterbox my first will do 
Of all that she is able, 
And thus my second does she, too, 
So reckless and unstable. 
so good 


Both. 
| first men hold a thin 
t manhood may outweigh ; 
| second in a bank has stood 
‘or many and many a day. 


M } 


| whole has many wheedling ways 

0 coax the money out, 

And on the foolish ever preys, 
While still the wiser flout. 


6. BURIED MUSICIANS. 

I felt my head wag nervously, but people 
never die from nervousness, and although my 
rib ached, my hand, elbow and arm felt better, 
and I knew I was in big luck to get out of the 
accident so well. In the hospital I would have 
had to undergo unodorous rooms, and perhaps 
have an unskilled nurse daub ergot on my 
injured eye, and if I should swoon or gasp, oh, 
rigorous would be the discipline! 

Vhat is that sound, like an echo pining in 
the trees? A bee, tho’ venturesome, would 
not come so near my window. Go softly, Flo, 
toward the window and see. Oh, is it Maggie's 
chum, Ann Meyer? Be erect, Flo, or she will 
see you. 








“NOW -AND- READY.” 
By Augusta Kortrecht. 
hoda’s father used to call her little 
R ‘*Now-and-Ready,’’ because she was 
so fond of having and of doing things 
‘‘right this very minute.’’ When the grown 
people planned along in January where 
they would go for the next summer vaca- 
tion, Rhoda would lay out the big doll’s 
travelling suit, and say, ‘‘Oh, please let’s 
go away in July now.’’ And if anybody 
mentionea Christmas, even though the 
garden were overflowing with roses, she 
was pretty sure to beg, ‘‘Why can’t we 
go after holly wreaths right this very 
minute ?’’ 

One Saturday Rhoda went with her 
mother to help straighten up the attic. 
They looked all through the cedar chest, 
where the funny baby dresses were, and 
shook out little Great-aunt Amy’s short- 
sleeved sprigged muslin. 

Then over in a dark corner Rhoda spied 
a basket with a handle going over the 
middle like a high bridge, and a cover 
which opened on each side. 

**Tt’s hen eggs,’’ said Rhoda. 

**No, it isn’t hen eggs; it’s quilt pieces. 
They belonged to my sister —’’ 

‘*That’s my Aunt Rhoda. I know her. 
She lives in the country, and brings sausage 
and apples when she comes to see us.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said mother. ‘‘And once, a 
long time ago, there was to be a great fair 
in the town that was nearest to us. Our 
mother thought it would be a very nice 
thing for Rhoda to piece a quilt to put in 
the fair, while I was to bake some bread. 
Your poor Aunt Rhoda worked and 
worked ; but there were so many butterflies 
to chase that summer, and the plum thicket 
was so lovely to crawl through, that some- 
how September came round and found the 
quilt just half-done. So when you were 
a little baby, and we began to call you 
Rhoda, your aunt sent you the quilt pieces, 
and hoped that some day you would finish 
the big quilt.’’ 

‘“*To send Aunt Rhoda for a Christ- 
mas present—right now, to-day?’’ asked 
Rhoda, her fingers fairly aching to pull out 
all the stacks of gay calico pieces and begin 
at once. 

But mother shook her head. ‘‘Not yet, 
little daughter, not yet a while,’’ she said. 

But she took out some of the pieces and 
showed Rhoda how they went together— 
four of the littlest squares to make one big 
one, next to that a big pink one, and then 
four more little ones to make a big one. 

*“*Did you make your bread, mother?’’ 
the little girl asked, as they closed the 
basket and started down-stairs. 

‘No, that was the queer part of it. When 
the fair-time came Rhoda and I both had— 
what do you think? Mumps! And I couldn’t 
cook. So poor grandma had nothing to show 
how clever her daughters were.’’ 

After dinner Rhoda disappeared, and mother 
was too busy to notice until Rhoda’s father 
came home. Nobody knew where she was, so 
he started out to hunt for her. 

Father was troubled, and as soon as he was 
troubled mother began to worry, and when 
mother worried Lawrence got scared, and the 
baby stopped laughing, and cried instead. 

‘*I’ll get the lantern, ’’ said father, and started 
to the attic three steps at a time, with a lighted 
candle in his hand. 

In a minute they heard him give a shout, 
and his voice sounded so happy that they both 
ran after him, as many steps at a time as they 
possibly could. When they got there father was 
just gathering a bundle from the floor into his 
arms, and the candle was shining right on two 
fast-shut eyes and a head of tousled curls. All 
about were scattered quilt pieces, big and little, 
and Rhoda opened her eyes long enough to say, 
sleepily, ‘‘I most made Aunt Rhoda’s quilt 
right this very minute. ’’ 

And sure enough, when mother examined 
closely, she found that little ‘‘ Now-and-Ready”’ 
had sewed in the one afternoon nearly as much 
as the other Rhoda years ago had done in the 
whole long summer. It was not Christmas when 
the big quilt was sent away, all finished and 
packed neatly in white tissue-paper and with a 
little sachet bag—it was the twentieth day of 
November, just two weeks after it was taken 
out of the basket. 





THE LETTERS 


MOTHER SENT. 


By Mary Wight Saunders. 


t was a rainy day and the children were 
| lonely. Bobby had drawn his little cart up 

by the fire, and sat looking into the flames, 
wondering if the feeling he had was what sister 
called ‘‘homesick.’’ It seemed queer if one 
could have it right in one’s own home. Molly 
was drumming on the window-pane, and there 
was no doubt in her mind about the matter; 
she knew it was homesick. The boys, Tom 
and Ned, were in the wood-shed, whittling 
out a boat for Bobby. They did not seem to 
mind. 

The reason for this cloud on the house was 
that mother had gone away, and would not 
return until the next day. At first they had 
amused themselves by saying, ‘‘Now she has 
reached the station.’’ ‘‘Now she has stepped 
into the train,’’ and after a long time and much 
discussion, ‘‘She is at grandma’s now.’’ Some- 
how when they reached this point in the journey 
this strange lonesomeness had settled on the 
house. They knew she would be back the next 
day; but that was to-morrow—and to-day it 
was raining. 

When this moment of the afternoon had 
come and the shadows were getting a little 
longer, Molly saw the postman coming up the 
walk. She almost flew to the door, although 
she thought it could not be possible mother had 
written a letter! 

‘*Here are letters enough for two postmen,’’ 
said the man, fumbling the pile he had in his 


hand and counting off five letters. ‘‘I guess 
you can find out who they are for.’’ 

Molly took the letters and began to jump up 
and down in delight. ‘* Run and call the 
boys,’’ she told Bobby, and he hurried away 
as fast as his fat little legs could carry him. 

Soon they were all seated by the fire. And 
what do you think they found? 

Each envelope bore the address in the lower 


one for whom the letter was intended. There 
was a picture of Bobby drawing his cart across 
the lawn. There was one of Molly standing 
by the grape arbor. The boys were taken 
coming through the gate; Ned’s letter showed 
him tossing his cap, while Tom’s picture looked 


There was one of nurse holding a tray of 
cookies. Molly ran to call her in. 

Mother had made snap shots of them long 
before, when they had not even guessed it, and 
had made the plans to surprise them while she 
was away. Somehow it took away all the 
lonesomeness to find that mother had realized 
just how it would be, and that her love had 
looked forward to this very minute, when they 
would need the letters so much. And then it 


came out that nurse was in the secret, for while 
they were reading the letters and looking at 
the picture the door opened, and there she 
stood with the tray of cookies, looking just like 
her photograph. 





corner, but at the top was a photograph of the | 


as if he were walking right down the envelope. | 


Isn’t that picture of Raphael’s cherub inim- 
itable? It was given to me by Dick Ross in 
Italy, long ago. It cost but a few sous, and I 

am very fond of it. I remember that same ~~ 
we took a cab to the festival, and in the cab Alf 
Emerson rode with us. 


7. ENIGMATICAL BOTANY. 
The hue of baby’s dimpled chin. 
What farmers plant potatoes in. 
What single men must keep in place. 
A iy of everybody’s face. 

What Bo-Peep lost one summer’s day. 
A — game for winter play. 

What pretty Cinderella wore. 

What designates the hour of four. 

A dandified and silly fop. 

Regret, when ’tis too late to stop. 


8. ANTIC ADDITION. 
To one thousand and one, if two fifties you add, 
| A building for spinning fine yarns may be had. 
| Nothing plus fifty, and five hundred more, 

Is what nobody is under three or four score. 
Take five hundred and one, add a thousand to it, 
And express what the room is ere the lamps have 

been lit. 
If to five you add one, plus nothing and fifty, 
| Itmakes a stringed musical instrument fitly. 
To one thousand and one, plus one thousand and 





one, 
You — add a full hundred before the sum’s 
done 
To express one who imitates others for fun. 
| The monarch of the pasture is out of nothing made, 
| By adding ten to nothing the cunning trick is 
played. 
Five hundred pius nothing, and two fifties again, 
Is a girl’s favorite toy, in sunshine or rain. 
A person really polite 
Is first a hundred, and then one. 
To this add five,—then one is right,— 
Then fifty more. The task is done. 
A thousand and one, plus ten at the end, 
Expresses how chemicals mingle and blend. 
A rich man, dying, makes his will, 
And adds, to prove his lawyer’s skill, 
One hundred, — five hundred, still, 
One, plus one hundred more, to fill 
The measure of the bitter pill; 
Then one, plus fifty, fills the bill, 
And stays the lawyer's ready quill. 
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MOUNT XMAS PHOTOGRAPHS | 


ON CALENDARS. 


HE most delightful and personal gift you can 

make this Christmas is to mount prints from 

your favorite negatives on Art Calendars. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for 20 cents’ worth of | 
Sample Calendars, post-paid. 

THE CALENDAR CO., 5805 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Boys’ Electric Toys, 








- Electric Trolley Cars, Trailers, Wreck- 

rge ers, Switches, Bumpers, Motors, Tele- 

Catalogue] phones, Flash Lights, Telegraph Instru- 

for ments and every electrical novelty. 

2c. Stamp Study electricity and have fun at the 
same time. Send to-day. 











EWING-MERKLE ELECTRIC CO., 
1104 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘ Aiositive Relief 
CHA HANDS, CHAFING 


and all skin troubles, “* 4 /ittle 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, buta hep a w.”? 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 
Ing. Sold everywhere, peo on receiptot 
250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 





























Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 


TT A as paste or liquid polishes, K-Ray is the 
: ORIGINAL Powdered Stove 
Polish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does 


tS 
ork, 


Not Burn 


m Off. Sample sent if you address 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New 
































PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE. 


Irresietibiy folicions and wholesome as bread 
nd butter. Send for sample. 


Lamont, Corties 6 00., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St... N.Y. 










HE Daisy is a repeater — with 

a magazine that holds a thousand 
shots—and absolutely safe. It’s a 
beauty, with hammerless lever action, 
perfect sights, fine walnut stock and 
nickeled barrel. It shoots straight. 
And costs only $2. One thousand 
shots can be purchased anywhere for 
ten cents. 


Daisy Air Rifles, also made in three other 
styles, the prices ranging from $1 to $1.75, 
are sold by dealers & world over, or sent 
direct from factory, express repaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Write to-day fo S the “ Daisy 
Book,” full of pretty pictures and jingling 
rhymes, Free on request. 


DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 








Reduced Rates on Household Goods - Operators Needed 
Ea Careeheo} endorsed b: 
© or from Colorado, California, ciale W.U.Tel. Co. 
i and Oregon. Write gSliigama Railroads. a ~ coat tuition, board, roo 7" = S po 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington 8t., Chicago. Basat's ins INSTITUTE, May St., VALP ARAISO, INDIANA 











peepee and Plants.—Ata recent. 
meeting of the Torrey Botanical Club in 
New York, Dr. C. S. Gager reported the 
results of experiments with the action of radium 
on growing seeds. It was found that the rays 
act as a stimulus, varying in intensity with their 
strength as well as with the thickness of the 
seed coats and the amount of intervening moist 
soil. If the stimulus is not pushed beyond a 
certain limit, germination and subsequent 
growth are accelerated. Above that limit the 
results are unfavorable. The growth of plants 
is retarded, and may be stopped, by placing 
them in an atmosphere containing the emanation 
of radium, such as may be drawn from a cylin- 
der lined with Lieber’s coating. 
& 

he Mother of Invention.—Ingenuity 

was manifested to a notable degree in Spain 
and France at the time of the solar eclipse of 
August 30th. The shop-windows in Madrid, 
Paris and other towns were filled with a great 
variety of devices for viewing the passage of 
the moon across the sun’s disk without danger 
to the observer’s eyes. There were black glass 
spectacles, black glass monocles, black glasses 
set in pasteboard handles of 20 different forms, 
and also devices for viewing the phenomenon 
by reflection. But the people made many 
contrivances of their own, such as pinholes 
through paper, or through the tops of Derby 
hats. Some viewed the eclipse in the streets or 
on the roofs by reflection from pails or pans of 
water to reduce the glare, and some saw it 
through cambric handkerchiefs or thin umbrella 
tops. The book-shops abounded with paper- 
bound treatises on eclipses. 

& 

Portable Submarine.—A new type of 

submarine torpedo-boat is undergoing tests 
in England. The boat is only 34 feet long by 
6 feet 9 inches in diameter, and can be carried 
on the deck of a battle-ship, and launched when 
it is desired to bring it into action. It has a 
speed, when submerged, of eight knots, carries 
two torpedo tubes, and is navigated by a crew 
of three men. ® 


orest Reserves in Canada.—The gov- 
ernment of Ontario is expected to announce 
shortly a definite plan of forest preservation, the 
ultimate outcome of which will be a forest 
reserve of 40,000,000 acres, yielding a yearly 
revenue of at least $30,000,000. Under the 
proposed plan, which applies only to lands not | 
suitable for agriculture, the timber is to be sold | 
only as it comes to maturity, and the trees that 
have attained proper size must be marked by 
government employés before they can be cut. 
® 
Ao World Map.—Geographers rep- 
resenting the principal nations are at 
work upon a map of the entire earth on a scale 
of 1 to 1,000,000, and Professor Penck, the 
German geographer, reports that 69 sheets out 
of 437 planned had been completed up to March 
last. On this map the United States will cover 
an area nearly 16 feet long. A distance of one 
mile will be represented by a space about one- 
sixteenth of an inch long. There are, of course, 
many maps of small areas on a much larger 
scale than this, but to represent the whole face 
of the known world on this scale is an under- 
taking of much interest. 














Why don’t YOU go, too? 
q@ A vacation spent in “Our 
Italy,”"among the orange groves 
and in the shadow of those 
quaint old historic missions, 
will make you happier and 
stronger for the experience. 

@ To all other pleasures is added the su- 


preme one of a three days’ enjoyable trip 


on the Rock Island's 


Golden State Limited 


@ A veritable up-to-date hotel on wheels. 
All the luxuries of twentieth century travel. 
Runs via Southern Route-warm winter way. 
@ Barber; bath; daily papers; stock market 
reports; magazines; 
Booklovers’ library; § 
embossed writing ) 
paper and env: 8; 
field glass and camp } 
stools on observa- ff 
tion platform. 
¢ Besutifully illus 
trated books of train 
trip and of Cali- 
fornia forthree2-cent 
stamps. 













































JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO. 
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|The Wonder Dynamo Motor for Xmas, | 


J 4 Most complete little sinshine | 


made. Lights lamps, runs mo- | 
tors, decomposes water, etc. 
Output twelve watts. Wound | 
for any voltage up to ten. Has | 
laminated armature, making 
the most efficient little machine | 
of its kind on the market. Will | 
run on 110 volt circuit. Weight 


4ibs. Height 6 in. Bend s stamp | 
for catalogue. The R. raved 
Co. , 400 8. Salina St St. y LA, 
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Find out how to obtain this accurate and reliable 


Shevens Rifle a Premium. Write to-day to 
it Premium 


Youth’s Oneanes } for latest List, containing 


STEVENS ARMS. 
x ‘*Best 50 oe ago—the best 


to-day. 
CLUB and HOCKEY SKATES 


STEVENS == 


GIANT 
Heater 


Will fit any parlor lamp, 
as-jet or mantel burner. 

equires no more oil or 
gas than you ordinarily 
use and does not lessen 
the volume of light; it sim- 
ply utilizes the heat that 
ordinarily goes to waste. 


Will Heat Ordinary 
Room Comfortably 
in Zero Weather. 











a, 





INSLOW 


ON GAS-JET 
The Giant Heater is a scientifically oonetruted 


brass ¢ lobe that accumulates, intensifies and radi- 
ates the heat pega a in burning your 
“‘_ or gas-jet. It causes 
reulation of the air, 





The product of the oldest skate-makers in mete eee Bam 

















America. Made to last; stay sharp and stay on. heating the bottom of the 
If your dealer hasn't them send bend be A. rooms -euely with the top. 
SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. COMPANY, ust, ashes or 
Worcester, Mass. iin. Ty ou can heat any 
8 Lane, London, E.C., oom, office or den, warm 
Pp. — of skates with Plain and baby’s food, warm shavin 
and Wood T and the water or make tea or cof- 
ae ineyard’’ Winslow Roller ates. Skates. fee, and you can do these 
Skates to screwon. Double Runner Skates Children things quickly, for the 
\_ —only practical brace to support weak ankles. J heat is intense. 
HEATER of 
) Polished Brass, $1.50. 
2 HEATER, Brass. 
a c-l { c 2 Nickel-Piated, " $2.00. 
All_ charges prepaid and 













satisfaction guaranteed. 

If not suited we will refund 
money eater is returned 
an tendays. Order to-day.’ 


GIANT HEATER COMPANY, 


Tooth Brush. 


No trouble to teach a child to 
use a Prophylactic; they like 
it, and there’s everything in 











getting them: into the habit 233 Monmouth Street 
earl The peculiar shape of v 
the Prophylactic makes it SPRINGFIELD, . MASS. 





nt to use, and it 
will clean the teeth 





rush. 


ADULTS’ . . 35c. 
YOUTHS’ 25c. 
CHILDREN’S 25c. 

Always sold in a 

yv I. 

If your dealer hasn’t 
it send to us. Send for 
“Tooth Truths” and take 
advantage of its valu- 
able advice on the 
eare of children’s 
teeth. Sent free. 
FLORENCE MFG%O., 

159 Pine Street, 

Florence, Mass. 















“Pa says I’ll save a ton of coal 
before Christmas!”’ ’ 


Stops toothache znstantly—as soon as you 
apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 
There are imitations. Don’t take them. See that 
ou get Dent’s Toothache gum, Lo —, 
bel, at all druggists or by mail 
rm Gum, cures corns and bun! 4 ie 


C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 






fe Tue 
( “HUSTLER” 








eu FIL STLER. | rrreemanag 


No dust, no dirt, nothing disagreeable 
about it. Simply put ashes in, shut the 
cover, give the crank a few turns and it’s 
done. Coal in the bucket, saved, ciean, 


Target Model 


22-caliber 
Single- 


















ready to burn again. Solidly built. Nothing Uses 
to wear out. Will last years. Notice the Shot B.... --3 
name— HUSTLER.” If your dealer hasn’t * ammuni- 
it send your name ont his and ask for » ton wry 

ere or 


catalogue No. 9. 


HILL DRYER CO., 
309 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


7 Buy from the Mill 


short, long and 
long-rifle cartrid- 
Rifled to give 














Special 50 
Price .. $6- 
Another won- 
der—the Sav- 
age-Junior 
22-caliber 
Single- 
shot Me s e 



















Moslery for the whole family at a 
of 26 per cent. and ys = 

a otican weight ladies’ hose we rec 

mend our Style XXX four-thread. “fast 





black lisle, w te flexible instep and our Savage patent 
d own patent gusset. They would retail at stores micrometer 
at 50 cts., but ne no stores have them, as we do4ll our h 





business direct with consumers. Our price is 


35c. per pair, 3 pairs $1.00. 


Post-paid to any address. 


If your dealer won’t 
accomessaade ‘ou, 
will. Either 
Rifle delivered, all charges 
-: upon receipt fd price. 
your dealer first, but 
send »-day for catalogue. 
SAVAGE ARMS CO. SS 
14 Turner St., Utica, N. Y., U. S.A. 
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“LEARN DRESSMAKING é¢ Home 


By Mail. 
You can quickly learn to 4-37 Draft, Cu 
e 


Cut, Fit, Makeeand ee A any garment, 
frows the plain on shirt-waist to finest costume. We teach you to Cut and Fit 
by Measure. Nothing more ~—_ a 

yor 





oe ow oe oe Oe oO. 
+ 4 


Be sure to give size of shoe worn. Send. 
trated catalogue free, containing Afty sty: 


for Shue. 
£42 pose 
and giving size required for So bat, 2 size apes. 
Send trial order for hosiery TO 
than those you ha’ 


much better ours are 
LAWRENCE KNITTING COMPANY, emer tee Mass. 

















tape-line, yard-stick and scissors required. 
uu are now a dressmaker or a Toot take a oemitee in our school and 
peezeees aise. prgeent income. JOUR | 10N YOU TO FILL GOOD 
POsI! 00 TO 00 OR HORE PER WEEK. or conduct a first- 
class business of your own. If you do not wish to do professional dressmaking, 
the cost is so small that you can well afford to take the queme if only to Make 
Your Own Clothes better and cheaper. It is the Best, Cheapest, a? and 
Quickest system to learn, and IT CAN BE READILY TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


No Previous Experience Necessary. 

Mme. Lavina, Established in 1902. Thousands of satisfied students all over the United 
Chief Instructor. States. Write to-day for testimonials and large catalogue and terms FREE. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 374 Globe Block, Des Moines, lowa, U. S. A. 


$ $$ IN COMMERCIAL ART 


Young aun end wanen who ave pevpely uipped with ctical kno of commercial 
ites dnedy eats bln cahte elitearte ten ae 


If You Have Average Ability I Can Teach You Drawing. 
My long and successful experience as artist and art editor enables me to plan a course of 
—~ which are so arranged that by correspondence I can give a limited number of 
“— A FULL YEAR’S ART INSTRUCTION FOR $30.00. 
Each pupil receives — fhe own personal attention, and his 
work is made individu to suit his particular needs. 
Write for my illustrated book, ‘* A New Door to a, 
which gives full particulars of my course. Write even 
Uf you do not contemplate taking up the work at once,as as [shalt 
accept only a limited number of pupils at any one time. 
Address GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO OF PICTORIAL ART, 
Suite 708, Flatiron Building, New York City. 











Grant E. Hamilton, 


Contributor to “Life,” 
*Puck,” “ Ladies’ Home 
Journal, ”* “New York Her- 
ald,” ete. -, and former! 
Art Editor of mal an 
“Leslie’s Weekly 


Guy 
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W. L. DoucLaAs 
Wo pie 64.00 OES it 


~ 
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more men’s $3. 
any other manufacturer 

10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
’ disprove this statement. 
W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their ex- 
cellent style, easy fitting, and superior wea 

qualities, achieved the largest sale of any $3. 
Shoe in the world. They are just as as 
at cost you $5.00 to $7.00 — 
lf | could take you into 
my factory at Brockton, Mass., the largest in 
the world one roof making men’s fine 
the care with which every 
is made, you would realize 
are the best 


If I could show you the difference between the 
shoes made in my factory and those of other 
makes, you would understand why Douglas 
$3.50 shoes cost more to make, why they hold 
their shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of 
greater intrinsic value than any other $3.50 


only 


a _ the ee y- mn. f 
Men, 50, 00. ”’ School & 
Dress Shans, $2.50, $2. $1.76, $1.00. 


CAUTIO Insist having W. L. Do 
— Insist upon havin, . L. Doug- 
las shoes. Nee no ouhanibate. None genuine 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 

WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where 
W. L. Douglas Shoes are not sold. Full line of 
samples sent free for inspection upon request. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 

W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 








And weekly dressings of 
Cuticura, purest and sweet- 
est of emollients, at. once 
stop falling hair, remove 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, 
destroy hair parasites, soothe 
irritated, itching surfaces, 
stimulate the hair follicles, 
loosen the scalp skin, supply 
the roots with energy and 
nourishment, and make the 
hair grow upon a sweet 
wholesome, healthy scalp, 
when all else fails. 


Cuticura Soap delicate 1 and emol- 
lient properties derived from Cuticura, the great Skin 
Cure, with the purest of cleansing ingredients and the 
most refreshing of flower odors. Two Soaps in one at one 

rice — namely, a Medicinal and Toilet Soap for 25c 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

S@@ Mailed Free, “ How to Care for the Skin and Scalp.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


, 


lections for state and local officers were 
held November 7th in Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Rhode Island, Virginia, New York, 
Pennsylvania, California and other states. In 
New York interest centered in the contests in 











Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper 

) Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
rinted rules. Write to factory for cata- 
ogue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


FLEXIBLE FLYER 


The Sed that Steers 


















New York City and County. In thecity Mayor 
McClellan, Democrat, was reélected by a small 
| plurality over William R. Hearst, candidate of 
|the Municipal Ownership party; but the Re- 
| publican and Municipal Ownership parties | 
| elected a majority of the board of aldermen. In 
the county District-Attorney Jerome, who ran 
as an independent candidate, was reélected. In 
Philadelphia the ‘City,’’ or reform party, aided 
by the Democrats, won a great victory over the 
Republican organization ; and the ‘sanie parties 
carried the state and elected theirecandidate for 
state treasurer. In San Francisco Eugene 





the combined opposition of the Republicans 
'and Democrats. In Ohio Governor Herrick, 
| Republican, was defeated by John M. Pattison, 
Democrat. In Massachusetts, Curtis Guild, 
Jr., Republican, was elected to succeed Governor 
Douglas, Democrat. In Maryland the chief 
issue was a constitutional amendment for the dis- 
franchisement of negroes, which was defeated. 
& 

ierce Anti-Jewish Riots followed the 

Tsar’s manifesto proclaiming a constitution 
for Russia. The worst disturbances were at 
Odessa, where for three or four days and nights, 
beginning with October 3ist, Jewish men, 
women and children were ruthlessly killed 
wherever found, in their homes and in the 
streets, and their shops and houses were pil- 
laged, with little check from the police or troops. 
The massacre was attended with incidents of 
indescribable barbarity. Up to November 4th 
the number of wounded taken to the hospitals 
was 5,657, and the number of persons killed | 
was estimated at 3,500. There were similar | 
massacres, upon a smaller scale, at many other | 
places. There is no clear explanation of these | 
frenzied outbreaks of racial and religious hatred, | 
but it is generally believed that they were fo- 
mented by the reactionary elements, in order 
by such disturbances to force the Tsar to with- 
draw his concession of political rights. 


ad 





Cabinet in Russia.—An imperial decree 
creating a cabinet under the manifesto 
granting a constitution to Russia was published 
November 2d. Its terms are regarded with 
some distrust, as they appear seriously to limit 
the political rights previously granted. No 
measure of ‘‘general importance’’ can be intro- 
duced into the new national assembly without 
the sanction of the cabinet. The premier is 
required to receive instructions from the Tsar, 
and nothing is said of ministerial responsibility 
to the national assembly. A1l questions affecting 
the imperial court and domains, the army and 
riavy and foreign affairs are excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the cabinet, save by direct im- 
perial authority, and it is inferred that all 
these great questions are outside the province of 
the assembly. ® 


Pg granted.—On the next day, 
November 3d, the leaders of the movement 
announced the formal raising of the general 
strike at St. Petersburg, and a ukase of the 
Tsar proclaiming amnesty was published. 
Free pardon was granted to certain specified 
classes of political offenders, and also to par- 
ticipators in strikes. Penalties of death or im- 
prisonment for life were commuted to 15 years’ 
imprisonment, and persons arrested by imperial 
or administrative order were released. The 
censorship throughout Russia was abolished, 
not only over the newspapers, but also in the 





Schmitz, the labor mayor, was reélected over / 


EATS every other 
sled because the 


steering bar curves 
the spring steel run- 
ners, This steers the 
sled without dragging 
the foot or scraping 
the runner sidewise, so 
it goes a great deal faster and 
much farther, Draws like any 
other sled but is lighter and 
pulls easier, Steering makes it 
safe from accident—saves its 
cost by saving shoes—prevents 
wet feet and colds. With spring 
steel runners, pressed steel sup- 
ports, second growth white ash seat and frame, it is 
light yet practically indestructible, and handsomely 
finished, _ It is the only sled that girls can properly 
control, Ask at your dealer’s, and don’t take 
anything else, If they don’t keep it, let us know. 

Model Sled FREE 


Our cardboard model sled will show you just how it 

works and give you lots of fun. Sent free by mail 

with illustrated booklet giving full information 
regarding sizes and prices, 


ha L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 C, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


Ask Your Parents 
For a Helpful Gift. 
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A Colonial Endowment Contract will pro- 


















vide money for your course in any college or 


technical school — in § to 20 years. 

Yearly payments of $34.20 only are required 
for a $1,000 Contract, due in 20 years. A 5- 
year $1,000 Contract costs $180.20 per annum. 
A 10-year Contract is payable in yearly instal- 
ments of $82.35 — yielding $1,000 in 10 years. 
When you make the first yearly payment the 
Colonial Endowment Contract is immediately 
delivered to you. 





accrued earnings, in any year, by giving proper notice. 


legal representatives do not desire to continue payments 
as called for in the Contract, immediate settlement will be 
made upon presentation of the proper proofs of death. 


Officials of Cities, Towns, School Districts, Cor- 
porations, etc., who are laying aside a sinking-fund 
to meet a bond issue, will find this Contract most 
useful. For example: 

If your bond issue is $100,000, to run twenty years, a 
sinking-fund of $5,000.00 a year would be required, in 
the usual way. The Colonial Endowment Contract would 
cost but $3,420.00 « year. 

Compare the Colonial Endowment Contract, 
taken together with a TERM Life Insurance Policy in a 
good company, to an Endowment Life Insurance 
Policy, in the following particulars: 

FIRST, Amount 
of your annual pay- 
ments and your total 

ayment; SECOND, 

ash Surrender Value ; 
THIRD, Death Bene- 
fits; FOURTH, Your 
Guarantee. 

The Colonial Accue 
mulation Endowment 
Contract is another plan, 
allowing you to contract 
for any sum desired (in 
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king a single cash pay- 
ment. 

Pay $502.56 cash—in 
20 years present your 
Contract and 
$1,000. 





case of private telegrams. 


& 


onstitutional Freedom for Finland 
| was conceded in a manifesto published by 
the Tsar November 4th. ‘This instrument 
annulled the manifesto of February 15, 1899, 
which included Finland within the common 
legislation of the empire, and all laws since 
enacted; abolished the existing dictatorship ; 
rescinded the illegal enactments of the governor- 
general; and convoked the Diet for’ December 
20th. At the time when this manifesto. was 
published. Finland was almost on the verge of 
| revolution. A general strike had been declared 
and revolutionary flags had been hoisted on 





public. buildings.. War-ships and troops were | 


| sent from St. Petersburg to Helsingfors to assist 
in quelling the disturbances. 
& 

issionaries murdered in China.— 

Five American missionaries, sent out by 
the Presbyterian board to Lienchow, China, 
were murdered at that place by a native mob 
last month. Lienchow is a town of 12,000 
inhabitants, in the western part of the province 
|of Kwangtung, at the head of the Gulf of 
Tonkin. The immiediate cause of the tragedy 
seems to have been a native religious festival, 
which stimulated antiforeign feeling. The vic- 





for $596.87 cash— paying 
$1,000 in 15 years, and so 
on, You may withdraw 
the cash value at any time 
by giving proper notice. 
These methods of ob- 
taining funds are of espe- 
cial interest to all classes of people—from the laborer to the 
| millionaire. 1 i 
| tune may make the possession of ready money impera- 
| tive. The thrifty and the provident will buy one or both 
of these Contracts—and rest easy as to the future. 
| The Safety of Money thus invested is assured by 
the fact that every dollar paid for the Colonial Endow- 
ment Contracts is invested in approved securities of 
| known value, kept separate from the other assets of this 
| Company. A further guarantee lies in the great strength 
of the Colonial Trust Company, whose total resources 
| amount to over $20,000,000.00. The officials and trustees 
| of the Company include many of Pittsburgh’s most con- 
| servative and respected citizens, representing almost 
every line of trade for which the Iron City is noted. 
Fill out and sign application like form below for 
full information, 


TFeCLeniAL TRUST CMPANY 


Si? FOURTH AVE — 314-316 DIAMOND ST 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Paid up Capital $4,000,000; Surplus $6,000,000 





THE COLONIAL TRUST CO. BUILDING 











Tue Corona Trust Company, 
Dept. Ag2, Pittssurcu, Pa. 


Gentlemen. Please send me booklet and full particu- 
lars about the Colonial Endowment Contracts. 


Name 


tims of the mob were Mrs. Edward Charles | 


|Machle and daughter, Rev. and Mrs. John 
| Rogers Peale and Dr. Eleanor Chestnut. 


Address 


County . .-. State 
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A1s-year Contract calls | 


Nobody knows how soon accident or misfor- | 
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THE 


Bradford 
Comfort. 


Soft Kid Upper ; Thiek,Soft Soles; Hand-Turned ; 
Very Flexible; have the Famous Ferguson 
Noiseless Rubber Heels and Hub Gores, 
the best made. Every pair is fitted with Steel 
Arch Supporters that prevent breaking down 
of the instep and the attendant pains in the 
feet. Just the Shoe for the house, sick-room, 
hospital, stores, factories, etc., where women are 
much on their feet. Sizes,2to8. Widths, B,C, D, 
Eand EE. Price &2.50, prepaid to any address. 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 
30 years’ experience making fine Shoes. 











An 


dealer can’t 





supply you 
Elegant sand os 
Stocking 25 cents for 

a pair to 
made four-ply of try, or $] 
fine - combed for 4 pain. 


Egyptian thread, 
= on special 
extra twist, 
|] forming a du- 
rable yet not a 
heavy stocking 
with a very 
handsome appearance. 
Fast black and perfect - fitting. 
Ask for No. 75. Only 25 cents. 


The style book of hosiery for 
Free 


the family. Kindly mention 
dealer's name. ress, 
COOPER, WELLS 6 CoO., 
300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


CORNISH PIANOS 














AND 


ORGANS 


Are the most sat- 
isfactory instru- 
ments that you 
can buy at any 
price. They are 
magnificent ex- 
amples of the ab- 
solute perfection 
of the builder's 
skilland art. Com- 
bined with beaut!- 
ful and artistic 
cases, the produc- 
tions of the lead- 
ing designers, is 
the most exquisite 
tone quality that 
ever delighted 
your ear. More- 
over Cornish Pt- 
anos and Organs 
are famoue for 
their durability. 





LATEST STYLE UPRIGHT CONCERT 
GRAND. 


$95 


CASH DOWN. 
Balance on easy When you pur- 
installment plan. chase a Cornish 
instrument, you buy for a 
lifetime. Only the finest 
material that money can 
buy is used in Cornish tn- 
struments and only the most 
skilled workmen are em- 
ployed. Cornish Pianos and 
Organs are sold toyou direct 
from the factory. You save 
all the agents’ profit and pay 
at your own convenience. 


Artistic Cases 
Newest Styles 

Pure, Sweet 
Tone Qualities 


OUR OFFER 


We will ship you any Cornish 
Pianoor Organ you may selecton 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
and guarantee safe delivery. If 
you are not fully satisfied with 
the instrument after a month's 
trial, return it at our expense. 
Even if after a year's use the 
instrament is not satisfactory, 
we will refund your money with 
\ per cent interest in 
addition, giving you 


One Year's Free Trial 


Would we make this offer 
if Cornish instruments 
were not thoroughly 


FREE 


1. The Wonderful Cor- 
nish Album, & most re- 
markable piece of print- 
ing describing choicestof 
fifty styles of Cornish 
Pianos and Organs rang- 
ing in price from the 
least expensive to the 
finest ever built. 

2. Aset of embossed min- 
iature Pianos and Organs. 

3. Names and addressesof 
5,000 registered purchasers, 
only on our easy 4. Our plan to give you a 

two years’ musical education 


$5 installment plan. absolutely free. 


Sit down and write to-day for these Free aids. 
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THE CORONA. 

Cash Down. 

| Balance on 

easy install- 
ment plan. 


CHAPEL ORGAN FOR HOME, 


CHURCH OR HALL. 
Per Month 


CORNISH (0, Washington, N. J. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 

paper for all the family. Its sub- 

scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 

at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single yo issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the yea 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

. Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SICK-ROOM MEALS. 


Ithough it is the function of 
the physician to indicate 
the general nature of the nour- 
ishment to be given to his 
patient, the responsibility for 
the proper feeding of the sick 
person devolves almost en- 
tirely on the nurse, and on 
her tact and judgment the success of 
the treatment will depend. Even when 
the food is correctly prepared, much 
attention to the manner of service is requisite in 
order to make it tempting to the invalid. 

During illness the things that naturally stimu- 
late the appetite, such as fresh air and exercise, 
are entirely lacking, so that every possible means 
must be used to render the idea of food as 
agreeable as possible. Chief among these is the 
care of the mouth and tongue. Unless these are 
kept scrupulously clean by the use of cleansing 
lotions, particles of fermenting food are retained, 
and give rise to much discomfort. This is espe- 
cially true of milk, the administration of which 
should always be followed by a cleansing of the 
tongue with some such preparation as a mixture 
of equal parts of glycerin, lemon-juice and water 
applied with a cotton swab. 

Before bringing in the meal the room should 
have been put in order as much as possible, the 
patient’s hands and face sponged off, and the bed- 
clothes and pillows freshly arranged. The tray 
itself should be decked with the prettiest china, 
the whitest and freshest linen and the brightest 
silver the household boasts. Very small portions 
only should be set before a sick person, for in this 
way a greater amount is likely to be eaten than if 
the weak appetite is appalled by the sight of well- 
filled plates. 

In giving liquids to patients unable to sit up, the 
head should be raised by slipping the hand under 
the pillow, instead of directly under the head, as 
in this way the position is less constrained and 
swallowingiseasier. The conventional sick-feeders 
with nozzles are usually disliked by patients, and 
in most cases fluids can be taken without much 
effort through a bent glass tube or from a tumbler 
only a third full. Here again the patient should 
not be presented with more than he is likely to 
drink, as a sick person feels a certain satisfaction 
in completely emptying his glass. 

It is often a difficult question to decide whether 
or not to waken a sleeping patient for food. In 
most cases it is better to wait, but often a sufferer 
may be roused sufficiently to take a few swallows, 
and yet be able to drop off again and sleep all the 
more soundly for having received the nourish- 
ment. 
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THE UNFORTUNATE EUGENIE. 


here is now and then to be seen in Paris the 

aged woman who was once the beautiful and 
brilliant Empress Eugénie. She is bereft of hus- 
band, son and empire, but is no longer, as she was 
for so many years, an exile. 

France, now more than thirty years a republic, 
no longer forbids her to revisit the scenes of her 
triumphs and her disillusionment. The brief and 
glittering glories of the ill-omened Second Empire 
are too wholly faded to invest with any dangerous 
suggestion the presence of her who once was the 
most dazzling of them all. They and she belong 
to history now—so much so, and so little to the 
present, that young students who read eagerly of 
Sedan and the Commune and the flight of the 
empress from the Tuileries are often startled to 
find that she still lives, 

“Why,” exclaimed a young high-school girl, 
looking over a recent issue of the Century Maga- 
zine, “is the Empress Eugénie alive? I shall 
expect the next thing to be told that Marie An- 
toinette has taken a little flat in a quiet quarter 
where there are no electrics, and entertains the 
ghosts of the guillotined at five-o’clock tea every 
afternoon. Why, it seems preposterous!” 

The very interesting article which provoked her 
comment was taken from the forthcoming auto- 
biography of the late Dr. Thomas Evans of Paris, 
who assisted Eugénie in her flight. It is full of 
interesting bits; yet, after all, there is nothing in 
it so vividly appealing as the glimpse at once of 
the repudiated sovereign, the woman driven from 
her home, the mother separated from her son, 
given in a conversation with Mrs. Evans, Doctor 
Evans’s wife, some ten or a dozen years ago. She 
was staying at Deauville, and her husband 
brought his disguised charge to her there, on the 
way to the coast to sail for England. The empress 
had with her only a little reticule ; on the journey 
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she had washed out her own two seatemiaiain am sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use | URING the past seventeen years over 
and ironed them by pressing them between the “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. | 300,000 discriminating women, many 
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FOOT COMFORT of whom were so difficult to fit that 


leaves of her prayer-book. Her hostess provided | 


| her with fresh linen, and afterward, fearing | 9) ajnea from Baths with Cuticura Soap and | they could not be suited elsewhere, have 


i : ; Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines | Teceiving weekly: 
the tiny brush with which I used to brush my & i h : oan hwy ee | "lath io taken oe 
| boy’s hair when he was a baby.” At the though poiet ae Hayes, Buffalo, N.¥. | your promptness in fillin 





| recognition by the servants, waited upon her at | Anointings with Cuticura, the found in our system the solution of all their 
table herself. | ys Great Skin Cure. | dressmaking troubles. Let us prove that 
“Ah, how much trouble Iam giving!” the grate- | ‘Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy we can do as well for you as for them. 


ful guest murmured again and again. After | lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with We keep no ready-made garments, but make to 


j 10 W! sy : | Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage A ™ “ 
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THE SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE. 


Xx intimate friend of old Doctor Moggsley called | 
on him one morning, and found, to his sur- 
prise, that the doctor was packing his household 











came in due time, Bo 
likely at any moment to be invaded by a ruthless BUY FROM THE the skirt and jacket are 
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the newest fabrics, from 
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raphy. Tuition and expenses low. Many 
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KEEPING ONE’S TEMPER. P.S. Any first-class Toy Dealer will order one 


or you, if you so desire. 














hen somebody said in Mrs. Cameron’s hearing 
that a man who kept his temper was a rare 











treasure, an expression of doubt overspread her HUMPTY DUMPTY 
thin face and seemed to make her sharp little ( : 

chin still sharper. f r i= U S 
R i. fy not de ate = bes ony be nee po one q V7 

now he looks while he’s doing it,” she said, slowly 10. OC Ke 

in contrast with her usual headlong method o ee, @ OF INE ¥ P TRICK Ss 
speech. UN 


“For my part, if a man is going to look all day 
long as if he were ready to explode, and yet keeps 
the smile and tone of a martyr, and then when 
things are going right in, and you’re ready to 
sit down and take a long breath, begins to mention 
what he’s undergone, and how he thinks you can 
avoid trying his potence so in the future, /’d 
rather he’d out with it all as it comes along. 

“I’ve noticed that men who make such a point 
of keeping their temper are apt to accumulate 
considerable for a dry time.” 
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CONVINCING EVIDENCE. 


¥ the Afghan War of 1878 some British forces 
under the late Sir Montagu Gregory came 
upon the only Sikh temple in Afghanistan, and 
heard the story of the laying of its corner-stone 


0) ember of . 
from & me r of the gallant warrior tribe TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES. 





A Sikh who had saved the life of the ameer then ba Ctemeeat 
reigning had received permission to erect a shrine. an Then th: b he ho th master, the lad - ay a Bend The 
One of the native prophets was invited to be is make grown-#p feop bfdyen laugh Yor Yo b oid to th i overed Qvi he fi are made 
present at the laying of the corner-stone of the 4 Sod, Ljomited like fren ols, Ryintéd plo bg op afd ofhey ese fn PO =" Toughest 

uilding, but being unable to accept, he sent four NY | : onan ¥ seh me 
bricks, one for each corner of the temple, and the cY (TE FI 
message, “I will be with you in the spirit.” 

To make assurance doubly sure, the prophet ind Patentees. 2153 Adams St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
explained that by the sound of the rushing of Manufacturers of the world renown SCHOENHUT Toy Pianos. Established 1872. 


horses through the air the people on the scene 
might time the arrival of himself and his disciples. 
“Did you hear them?” —- Sir Montagu 
at this point of the Sikh’s recital. 
“No, but 1 saw the bricks,” replied the native, 
with perfect composure. 
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KNEW HER GRAMMAR. _— safely washed with 

he judge’s little daughter, although she had ; - | 

talked several times through the telephone to * 

her father, had never gone through the formalities 4 F, a , | (ore e ale | 


necessary in calling him up. The first time she 


tried it she took the receiver off the hook, as she . = , ? The niore DAINTY— 
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by his backers, says Harper’s Weekly, to box 
with an athlete of the Quaker city. He was getting 
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the worst of the argument. SERVICE 
“Brace up!” cautioned one of his friends. “Sto J 

more of his blows.” é QUALITY 
“Stop thim!” exclaimed the unfortunate. “Do EFFICIENCY 





you see anny av thim getting by me?” 
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THE REPENTANCE OF PAT. 


BY JULIA AUGUSTA SCHWARTZ. 


at is a black cocker spaniel, very highly 
p bred and very badly brought up. He 

never hesitates to jump into the easiest 
chair; on no occasion is he polite enough to 
wait until the other fellow, or the other dog,— 
to say nothing of the lady,—shall have entered 
a door before him. Rushing ahead, he pushes 
with his melancholy nose at the crack until at 
the first yielding of the panel he bursts in, 
and tears madly through the house to find 
Tucker’s forgotten bone. 

Tucker is a curly brown water spaniel, much 
more sensitive and delicately strung than Pat, 
and, furthermore, a gentleman! He never shoves 
and snatches and growls in jealous warning. 
The utmost expression of temper in him is to 
snarl softly when the other comes nosing round 
with one careless eye on the precious bone. 

Tucker has learned from woful long acquaint- 
ance that there is danger of a cannon-ball rush 
of silky black hair, a snatch, a gleam of bared 
teeth—and the bone is gone. ‘Then Tucker 
sits down in a corner, with his face to the wall, 
while tears roll from his pretty brown eyes. 
Patsy might have asked for the bone, instead 
of grabbing it and scolding so and hurting a 
fellow’s feelings! 

Sometimes the gentle dog tries strategy to 
recover the bone, still prized, however bare and 
dry from repeated gnawings. Pretending that 
he has thought of something extremely inter- 
esting to do outdoors, he begs to be let out. 
At sight of his eager scamper Pat pricks up his 
ears and gallops after him, swift in the deter- 
mination to get there first, no matter where it 
is. 

As soon as the strategist sees his oppressor 
too far in the lead to turn back quickly, he 
stops, and hurries back to regain the discarded 
booty before the crestfallen little bone-snatcher 
trots slowly back with a show of indifference, 
as if that were his customary manner of taking 
exercise. 

Pat not only has what may be termed greater 
force of character than Tucker, but he also 
possesses a superior education. ‘To be sure, it 
is not much superior, as after he had learned 
to sit up and beg, he found further accomplish- 
ments but superfluous. If a dog can get any- 
thing he wants merely by crossing his fore paws 
in the air and fixing beseeching eyes upon the 
desired article, what is the use of working any 
harder? As for Tucker, he knows no better 
method of asking a favor than to nudge with 
his affectionate nose. Alas! such pleading often 
wins nothing beyond an annoyed command to 
“*Get away!’’ Such is the power of education. 

Almost Pat’s first display of affection for his | 
dog companion—to his human friends he was 
always demonstrative—appeared somewhat am- 
biguously after two months spent away from 
home. 

Upon emerging from the long nightmare of 
the baggage-car, where he had endured the 
time by whimpering softly, he perceived himself 
onee more in the station whence he had set 
forth. And there was Tucker, sleek and shaven, 
trotting to greet him! He had never expected 
to see that old dog again. 

Straightway, instead of kissing him fondly, 
he stretched out his neck, and leaping at the 
end of his chain, he barked until the arches 
rang. He was full of the noise of rejoicing, 
and he simply had to let it out. Boo-woo- 
boo-wo00-woo0-bo0-wo0-woo0-woe! while people 
stared and smiled, and Tucker nosed meekly 
round. Then, at a carefully indifferent dis- 
tance from each other, they followed on home 
without a word of welcome. Patsy believes in 
proper reserve before the public. | 

Shortly after this touching meeting, a might 
St. Bernard stepped into the yard to call. Pat 
is not afraid of any dog, and he is by nature 
strenuous in defense of his rights. In half a 
minute, out of a whirl and a flurry of three 
dogs, a cane and a man, Pat was pulled into 
the house, only to hurl himself forth again at 
the sound of Tucker’s yelping. Squealing with 
wrath, he flung his small body furiously upon 
his enormous foe, snapping and scratching and 
leaping at the shaggy throat. When finally dis- 
entangled from the fray, the two spaniels ignored 
each other for the rest of the evening. 

It was rarely that Pat approved of embar- | 
rassing tenderness. Once in a while he forgot 
himself so far as to indulge in a fond lick or 
two. One morning, when I failed to answer 
Tucker’s imperative barking from the back 
porch, Patsy eyed me reproachfully from his 
seat by the table. He remembered how pro- | 
voking that door could insist upon being by 
refusing to open. Finally he jumped down | 
and begged to go out. As soon as enabled to 
do so, he slipped out, stepped up to Tucker, 
who was in discouragement sitting with his | 
back turned, and kissing him squarely on the | 



























| nose, told him that now he might come in. 


Then darting in himself, he resumed his va 
wagging his bit of a tail. 

After this proof of real sympathy came thd) 
great act that carried with it repentance for ai 
his selfish misdeeds toward his gentle old friend. 
Tucker happened to be exceedingly afraid of 
loud noises, as he had once been shot, and he 
never forgot the report, followed by a stinging 
pain, and his frantic run for home. On every 
Fourth of July he would steal away, trembling, 


at the first bang of a firecracker, and lie 
quivering in a dark cellar corner until the next 












morning’s reassuring quiet coaxed him forth to 
be petted and cheered. 

Early on a certain Fourth, as the uproar 
had not yet begun, it was deemed safe to permit 
Tucker to accompany his master across a wide 


| 
| 


tract of weed-grown land. Suddenly a small | 


boy came racing along the path with a bunch 
of crackers in his hand. At the first sharp 
crack Tucker sprang into the air and shot out 


of sight, vanishing as a streak of brown into | 


the weedy wilderness. 
The entire family joined in exploring the 
vacant land. Pat scampered hither and thither. 


No trace of the runaway was discovered. Night | 


came, and no Tucker. 
sign. 
Rewards were offered. The weeds were searched 
again. Still no trace. 
appeared from the face of the earth. 

After waiting for two weeks of torturing 
suspense, dreaming of hideous suffering from 


hunger, thirst and fright, we took Pat to the | 


exact spot where the brown pet had vanished, 
and said to him, ‘‘Find ‘Tucker!’’ 

He pricked up his silky ears and looked about 
expectantly. 

**Find Tucker, Pat!’’ 

He turned his melancholy eyes upon us. 

‘*Find Tucker, Pat, find ''ucker!’’ we coaxed. 
‘*Here, Tucker, Tucker, Tucker!’’ 

Pat gave us one more long look, and then 
moved slowly in among the weeds and was 
swallowed from sight. And then there were 
two dogs to mourn, for day after day passed 
without bringing a glimpse of sweet Tucker or 
rude little Pat. 

Then suddenly, one evening at twilight, as 
we sat lonesomely on the piazza, turning our 
glances away from the fast greening path once 
worn bare across the lawn by eight small, gal- 
loping paws, we heard a soft patter come 
swinging round the corner. And there was 
Pat, dusty and panting, wearily trotting into 
the yard, with Tucker, sleek and well-fed, 
following behind, quivering with joy. 

The question is, Where had ‘Tucker been? 
And how had Pat succeeded in bringing him 
home? They never told. As for the unregen- 
erate Pat, he still growls at Tucker sometimes, 
and snatches his bone, and pushes ahead of 
him inorder to get there first. Perhaps he 
feels that by his one great self-sacrificing act 
he has earned his privileges. And Tucker does 
not seem to mind. 


& 
A TREASURE FOR THE CHILDREN. 


re mother of the family stood in the reception- 
hall, says Household Words, with 


| eyes fixed on the rather dowdy applicant for a | 


position in her nursery. 

‘‘Why were you discharged from your last 
place?’’ she asked, shrewdly. 

‘*Because 1 sometimes forgot to wash the 
children, mem.’’ 

**O mama,’’ came in chorus from the children 
hanging over the stairs, ‘‘please engage her!’’ 


® © 


THE LAST STRAW. 
hat made yer t’row up yer job at Biffum 


Bangs’ ?”’ the office boy quoted by Life | 


asked of another boy. 

“TI couldn’t stand ole Bangs’s impidence, 
that’s why. He had de crust ter tell me, right 
ter me face, and before de hull office, ter git out 
of de place and never come back! Dat wuz de 
last straw !’’ 
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Be Sure You Get 


our Catalogue of all the different 
styles of DIGHTON Ranges. 


It tells you the exact net prices. 


One cent for a postal to us will save 
you from $12.00 to $15.00 in the 
price you pay for it. No matter what 
make you favor be sure you get our 
Catalogue before you buy. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
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He seemed to have dis- | 


her | 


Morning, and still no | 
The pound was visited again and again. | 
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4 Air PAYS. Special opportunities for operators 
trained here. Our yooklet will tell you 
WH Don’t decide ee having read it. 


Eastern School of Telegraphy, 9, Lebanon, Pa. 





SEND MAIL ORDERS FOR 
Broadcloths and Waistings 


in any quantity at one-half the regular price. 
Write at once for Free Samples. We call 
special attention to our new 


H?Luna Silk Petticoat 


which we deliver to any address in the United 
States for $2.50. Greatest value ever offered; 
outwears silk in every particular. Write for | 
illustrated circular and samples of Luna Silk. 
COURTENAY, PARLEE 6 CoO., 
P. O. Box 14, Boston, Mass. 
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After 
the 


Dinner, 
What Then? 
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| The Most Rational System of Infant 
| Feeding Yet Devised. 





Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

| The “Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
|fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
{It comprises a series three foods, 
|suited to the needs of the child at dif- 


A more deli- 
cious or puret 
candy cannot 
be conceived 
of than 


Bastow’s rove 
Butter Scotch 


“The Snappy Kind.”” Doesn't stick to the 
teeth. Ask your druggist or confectioner. 


of 














| ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 


Or on receipt of $1.20 will send 24 small or 12 
large Packages direct to your home, prepaid. 


THE STUART BASTOW CO., Inc., Pawtucket, R.1. 


























If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
‘of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 


HOBBY 
CAMP. 


A Story of || will send a package of the food suited to 
Camp Life : “i , , 
for Boys and || its condition, together with booklet giv- 

Gisis. ing valuable information on “ Infant 


Price $1.00. 


To readers 


Feeding and Management.” 








of THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 

The Youth’s NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
pon ae Toronto, Canada. London, England. 
post-pa: Send 10c. 

NEVER! fe" op: 
% 85 Cents. DARN IT ? of stoc king fe tebe 
| Th Pin Pres eon, arponrpel ream feat 
14 Beacon St., 


NEW ENGLAND HOSIE RY co., 
Box F, Station H, 





Boston. Springfield, Mass. 








Stickney & Poor’s 


SPICED 


POULTRY SEASONING 


is made from pure spices and sweet, 
selected herbs. Whenever you are 
preparing a dish that calls for “stuf- 
fing,” be it bird, game, fish or 
poultry, you will choose Stickney & 
Poor's Spiced Poultry Seasoning if 
you want the best results. Unex- 
celled in pungency, flavor and aroma. 


Look for the yellow label and the 
mustard pot on every can. 


TEN CENTS at Your Grocer’s. 


If your grocer doesn’t 
sell our brand send us 
his name and address 
and we will send you 
a generous sample 
‘TRADE MARK 


rREk. ane 











STICKNEY & POOR SPICE COMPANY, 183 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 














The best confectionery that can 
be bought is that sold under the 
label of Necco Sweets. This label 
was originated as a protection to 
candy purchasers. The Necco 
Sweets label on a box of any 
kind of candy assures its whole- 
someness and goodness. Try a 
box of : 


and enjoy the most tempting chocolates you ever tasted—delicate 


in flavor, rich in quality. This is but one example of the superiority 
of Necco Sweets. If you would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are buying confections that are absolutely good and whole- 
some, always look for the seal of Necco Sweets. For sale where 
the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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The Original 
Coffee Substitute. 


Many people would 
quit coffee if they could 
find a sanisfying substitute. 
There 1s only one satis- 
fying substitute for coffee, Father Kneipp’ s Malt-Coffee, 
the original coffee substitute. Fifty years in use in Europe. 


80,000,000 Packages Sold There Annually 











Kneipp Malt-Coffee is not a counterfeit coffee 
but a satisfying substitute. It is a perfect substitute, 
with rich coffee flavor and aroma. Made of the 
choicest barley, malted and caramelized by Father 
Kneipp’s patented process, it has all the nourishing, 


nerve-feeding qualities of FREE TRIAL. 


the best malt tonic. Fill out a copy of the accompanying form, mail it to 


us, and we will send, post-paid, a trial package of 
KNEIPP MALT-COFFEE, enough for ten cups. 


Children thrive on it. It benefits 
them to drink Kneipp Malt-Coffee. 
It is better for them than any other 
beverage because it nourishes the 
nerves and builds up the body. 


KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., 


Dept. B. 78 Hudson Street, New York. 





Kindly send me free trial package of Kneipp Coffee. 


ADDRESS 








Dealer’s Name and Address 
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